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first approach to the subject of educa- 

tion, he is likely to think of it as pri- 
marily a collection of helpful hints that are ex- 
pected to be useful in the 
management of the class- 
room. If he has a discern- 
ing mind, however, he will 
presently discover that the 
matter is not quite so sim- 
ple. Educational leaders 
and teachers with wide 
practical experience dis- 
agree among themselves 
so sharply as to indicate 
that they look at education 
in wholly different ways. 
They disagree because 
they have different ways. 
They disagree because they 
have different notions of 
how we learn and of what 
it is that education should 
seek to accomplish. They 
may talk about other 
things, such as methods of 
teaching or how to make 
education practical, but 
what they say is dictated 
by assumptions that lie 
beneath the surface. The 
most effective way of be- 
coming orientated in the 
field of education, therefore, is to “get a line” 
on certain basic questions which mark a fork- 
ing of the road. 

How do we learn? This is an all-important 
question, but the experts do not seem to be 
able to agree, and this makes the going rather 
rough. According to a view that is widely 
held, learning is essentially the same kind of 
thing as building up a mechanical habit. When 
a man learns to shave, to run an automobile, 
to dress and undress, he is building up a set 
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of connections in his nervous system which, 
on a pinch, can run itself. This is illustrated 
by the story of the man who went to his bed- 
room in the middle of the afternoon to change 
his coat. Being preoccu- 
pied with other things, he 
failed to control his habits 
thus set in operation, with 
the result that when he 
“came to” he found him- 
self undressed and tucked 
in bed. Habits, according 
to this view, consist of 
fixed connections or 
“bonds” in the nervous 
system. To learn, so it is 
argued, is to build up such 
connections or bonds. Dif- 
ferent facts are tied to- 
gether, such as “Colum- 
bus” and “1492” or “6 x 7” 
and “42.” When these con- 
nections are properly tied 
together, then these facts 
are said to be learned. We 
learn to spell and to re- 
peat the multiplication 
table, for example, by 
drilling in these con- 
nections until they stick. 
In the use of a mathe- 
matical formula it is less 
important to understand 
the formula than to get practice in its use 
until it can be applied freely and accurately. 
This result is secured primarily by repetition, 
and so mechanical habit-formation becomes the 
basic category in education. 

This view has received the sanction of high 
authority and is supposed to be warranted by 
what we know about the nervous system. But, 
of late years, this theory of learning has been 
sharply challenged. Studies and experiments 
in the problem of habit-formation, so it is con- 
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tended, do not bear out the notion that repeti- 
tion is of the essence of the business. The more 
technical evidence cannot be presented here, 
but certain everyday facts may be mentioned. 
How, for example, does a person acquire the 
habit of grouchiness or irritability? Not pri- 
marily by repetition, but by giving way to a 
tendency in a variety of situations. One time 
it is a broken shoe-lace or a missing button, 
another time it is cold coffee, still another time 
it is a creaking chair or the weather or poor 
service in a restaurant. There is no repetition 
particularly, yet the habit is built up of going 
into a temper fit whenever anything goes 
wrong. 

The same principle applies, of course, to 
other habits, such as promptness, courtesy, 
carefulness, society manners, and the like, or 
to the habit of controlling one’s temper. 
Habits, it appears, are not fixed at all, but 
are constantly shifting in accordance with 
changes in circumstances. There is something 
“general” about them. In other words, our 
reaction is not predetermined by fixed con- 
nections in the nervous system, as the action 
of a shotgun is predetermined by its mechan- 
ism, but is guided by the perception of mean- 
ings or with reference to ends. The angry 
man constantly varies his behavior. He kicks 


the refractory door, he slaps the child, he 


growls at his neighbor. All the while he is 
being confirmed in the habit of anger. 

If we carry over this same point of view to 
the learning process, our whole perspective 
changes. The essence of learning is not repe- 
tition, but the application of principles to a 
variety of situations. We achieve mastery by 
practice in thinking, by solving problems, by 
discovering and testing meanings. Drill is 
not primary but secondary, which is to say 
that our whole teaching procedure changes its 
character. The project method, for example, 
represents an attempt to escape from rote 
learning through the cultivation of insight and 
thinking. It rests on the belief that there is 
such a thing as general education. 

Here, then, we have a fundamental divergence 
of tendencies in education. This divergence 
leads to another when we raise the question 
of what should be taught. This, in the lan- 
guage of the trade, is the problem of the cur- 
riculum. Again we have two opposing points 
of view. One of these, which is known as the 
doctrine of specific objectives, argues that we 
should lay out in advance and in meticulous 
detail everything that is to be taught. The 
method by which this is done is known as the 
method of job analysis. To take an illustra- 
tion, there are certain things that an automo- 
bile mechanic must be able to do. We might 
observe the doings of a competent mechanic 
over an extended period and make a careful 
record of what he does. This would consti- 
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tute a job analysis of this particular occupa- 
tion. In the end we should have a list of the 
various operations that must be mastered in 
this business, and if we desired to train auto- 
mobile mechanics all we should need to do 
would be to teach these operations. These 
various operations would constitute our cur- 
riculum. 


The same principle, so it is claimed, would 
apply to the training of teachers, lawyers, 
clergymen, citizens, and candidates for every 
other type of activity. First we determine by 
analysis what activities are involved in any 
given calling and then we teach these particu- 
lar things. This doctrine, it may be noted, 
fits in beautifully with the theory that all 
learning is a matter of establishing specific 
connections in the nervous system and that 
there is no room for the belief in “generalf? 
learning. 


If we follow this matter out another step, 
however, complications and difficulties begin 
to appear. Within certain limits it is true, 
indeed, that mechanics, plumbers, and brick- 
layers can be taught just what to do, without 
leaving anything to their ingenuity or powers 
of imagination. This is true of every occupa- 
tion in so far as it has been standardized and 
routinized. But in training a salesman, a 
teacher, or an engineer it is necessary to pro- 
vide for flexibility of behavior. The situa- 
tions that have to be dealt with are constantly 
changing, and so it becomes impossible to lay 
everything out in advance and tell the pupil 
beforehand just what he is to do. A person 
can hardly expect to get anywhere in life un- 
less he can “use his head,” i. e., size up new 
situations and use his old experience in new 
and unaccustomed ways. The men who built 
the first automobiles used old experience, but 
they did not learn the steps in the process out 
of a book. Adaptability is vastly more im- 
portant in education than mastery of routine. 
To provide a sound education is a very dif- 
ferent problem from training mechanics and 
plumbers by the method of job analysis. It is 
necessary to rely on “general” education 
after all. 


Traditional education was built around the 
notion of general education. This notion was 
sound, but its application was wrong. It was 
tied up with the belief that the mind is made 
up of “faculties”’—such as reasoning, remem- 
bering, imagining, and the like—which could 
be trained by exercise, just as the muscles of 
the body can be trained by going through a set 
of exercises in the gymnasium. When this be- 
lief, was discredited, a movement toward “spe- 
cific” and “practical” education got under way. 
The arguments against formal discipline were 
supposed to disprove general education too. As 


(Turn to page 575) 





Detroit Convention 


The sixty-first annual meeting of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence convened in 
Detroit, Michigan, February 21-26, 1931, with 
about 12,000 in attendance. The convention 
theme: “Working Together for the Children 
of America” unified the general sessions and 
the program of the twenty subsidiary groups. 
This unity was promoted by the Ninth Year- 
book, just off the press, by the Commission on 
the Articulation of the Units of American 
Education—a practical, readable volume of 
544 pages. 

The schools of the city were open each day 
of the convention to demonstrate how the class- 
room teachers put into opera- 
tion the principles and philos- 
ophy of education followed in 
Detroit. In addition, an edu- 
cational exhibit gave all an 
opportunity to view, through 
slides, films, charts, and dis- 
plays, features and types of 
the work of the city’s public 
schools, 

The 
though 


commercial 
somewhat 


exhibits, 
scattered, 


included complete displays and 


demonstrations of school ma- 
terials, equipment, and activi- 
ties of special interest and 
value to school workers. 

Convention-organization set- 
up and service were as perfect 
as only the veterans in the 
Washington, D. C., headquar- 
ters can devise and carry out. 

The press gave ample space 
and comment to the program 
and resolutions and cannot be 
blamed for the front page ap- 
pearance of the ill-advised resolution advocat- 
ing the repeal of the eighteenth amendment for 
it was presented by the second vice-president. 
Later, the press reported faithfully the adop- 
tion of a resolution reaffirming the stand of 
the department in favor of enforcement, and 
the presentation of two declarations with many 
New Jersey signers repudiating the resolution 
by the gentleman from Hoboken. 


The election of the president particularly 
pleased Pennsylvanians, for Edwin C. Broome, 
Philadelphia, carried off the honors without 
even an opposing candidate. Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent, Pittsburgh, placed him in 
nomination. R. G. Jones, Cleveland; J. W. 
Studebaker, Des Moines; Frank G. Pickell, 
Montclair; Francis G. Blair, Illinois; and J. 
M. Gwinn, San Francisco, seconded. Doctor 
Broome has served the department long and 


Epwin C. Broome, President 
N.E.A. Department of 


Superintendence 


efficiently in positions of heavy responsibility 
and fully merits this recognition. Moreover, 
those best acquainted with him know that he 
adds luster to this office which, in many 
respects, is the highest office at the disposal 
of the educational workers of the nation. 


PENNSYLVANIA DINNER 

Announcements of breakfasts, luncheons, 
and dinners filled seven pages of the sixty- 
four-page official program. These functions 
bring together homogeneous groups based upon 
geographical location, grade of service, alma 
mater, academic attainment or recognition, or 
kindredness of spirit, and serve 
important purposes. 

The Pennsylvania dinner, so 
long established that it is 
recognized as an institution, 
proved a delight. Martin S. 
Bentz, president P. S. E. A,, 
as presiding officer radiated 
cheer; John C. Diehl, song 
leader, created spirit; Charles 
S. Davis, past president P. S. 
E. A., made the past presidents 
at the speakers’ table and the 
speakers feel at home. Brief 
toasts were made by James N. 
Muir, Quincy, Massachusetts; 
Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh; 
Edwin C. Broome, Philadel- 
phia; William B. Mooney, 
executive secretary, Colorado 
Education Association, Denver. 
The latter presented an invita- 
tion to the fourth biennial con- 
ference of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations 
to be held in Denver, July 27- 
August 1, 1931. As Acting Superintendent 
James N. Rule was detained in Harrisburg by 
legislative duties, the following telegram was 
authorized: 

Greetings and good wishes from 
Pennsylvania dinner participants. 

As John A. H. Keith, superintendent of 
public instruction until January 24, 1931, had 
died on February 22, the following message 
of sympathy was authorized to Mrs. Keith, 
Harrisburg, Pa.: 


The school men and women of Penn- 
sylvania in attendance at the annual 
banquet of the State Education Associa- 
tion, during the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, by this means express their sincere 
sympathy in your great loss. In the death 
of Dr. Keith the educational forces of the 
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State and Nation have lost an inspiring 
leader, a wise counsellor, and a sympa- 
thetic friend. 
The menu-program carried the following 
data on our professional memberships: 
N. E. A. Department of Superintendence.. .174 


24,363 

In 1930, Pennsylvania’s net increase in 

N. E. A. membership of 3,157 led all the states 
and territories. 


P. S. E. A. 


While the one-hundred seventy-one partici- 
pants comfortably filled the beautiful Italian 
Garden of the Book-Cadillac Hotel, space could 
have been made for members of our department 
of public instruction and the presidents of our 
teachers’ colleges called away to attend the 
funeral of Doctor Keith, and for many others 
absented by the unfortunate opinion of our 
department of justice regarding the legality 
of school boards’ paying the expense of their 
empluyees to educational meetings. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 

At the call of President Bentz, the members 
of the 1931 executive council in attendance 
held a business session immediately following 
the Pennsylvania dinner. In addition to a 
consideration of the association’s platform, 
they transacted the business summarized on 
page 548 of this issue of the JOURNAL. 


RESOLUTIONS 

By rising vote, the department adopted the 
resolutions abstracted below. The action 
was unanimous except for six opposing votes 
on resolution No. 9. 

WORKING TOGETHER FOR ALL CHILDREN OF 
AMERICA reemphasizes the importance of a 
more intelligently planned program of in- 
tegration and cooperation of all the forces 
and agencies at the school’s command. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT—The present industrial 
depression has seriously impaired the financial 
support of public schools. In this grave crisis 
educational administrations must strive more 
valiantly than ever before to safeguard the 
interests of children. 

FINANCING THE RURAL SCHOOLS—We re- 
affirm our belief in the principle of equalizing 
educational opportunity among the local units 
within a state through a special equalization 
fund. 

FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION—This 
Department expresses its firm conviction that 
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the federal government may properly in- 
augurate a broad, effective, and economic plan 
of research in the outstanding problems in 
American education if the proper govern- 
mental mechanism is created for such service. 
A federal department of education appears 
best adapted for rendering this service to the 
country. 

REMOVAL OF ILLITERACY—The efforts made 
to reduce illiteracy in a number of states and 
the splendid results obtained justify a more 
vigorous program to arouse the interest of 
adult illiterates and to induce them to accept 
instruction. 

WorLp Court—The prompt adherence of the 
United States to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice is a step towards the 
substitution of law for war in the settlement 
of international disputes and the stabilization 
of world relationships. 

THE RADIO: QUESTION OF MONOPOLY—The 
radio broadcasting channels belong to the pub- 
lic and should never be alienated into private 
hands. We believe that there should be as- 
signed permanently and exclusively to educa- 
tional institutions and departments a sufficient 
number of these channels to serve the educa- 
tional and civic interests of the locality, the 
state, and the nation; and that these channels 
should be safeguarded by the federal govern- 
ment. We indorse the work of the National 
Committee on Education by Radio in its ef- 
forts to protect the rights of educational 
broadcasting. 

COOPERATIVE RESEARCH—We commend the 
United States Office of Education for foster- 
ing cooperative research on a survey of sec- 
ondary education, a survey of teacher educa- 
tion, and a survey of school finance. We wish 
to recommend in the light of the findings of the 
White House Conference that the fourth study 
be one on “special education—subnormal, phys- 
ically handicapped, and socially delinquent 
children of America.” 

PROTECTION OF OUR YOUTH—We reaffirm our 
belief in the Eighteenth Amendment as the 
most effective means yet devised to curtail 
the distribution and use of alcohol. We, 
therefore, call upon teachers to cultivate both 
by their personal attitude and their direct 
teaching a respect for this law, as well as for 
all other laws of our country. We condemn 
all false advertising and other pernicious 
attempts to mislead the youth in relation to 
the use of cigarettes and narcotics. 

HIGH LEVELS OF TRAINING FOR TEACHERS—We 
urge that the standards for entrance into the 
teaching profession be raised to higher levels. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL—We 
pledge our full cooperation to the United 
States Commission for the celebration of the 
200th anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington in 1932, believing that the expres- 
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sion of patriotic appreciation by the American 
people for his life and services to our nation 
will revive among all our people a love of 
country and a spirit of devotion to American 
ideals which will lead to better citizenship. 

INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP—We recommend 
that careful consideration be given the Friend- 
ship Health Chest project which is being 
sponsored by our neighbor, the republic of 
of Mexico. 

THE YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL CELE- 
BRATION—We commend to the administrative 
officers of the schools of the nation the observ- 
ance of the Sesquicentennial Anniversary of 
the siege of Yorktown and the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis to General George Washing- 
ton on October 19, 1781. 

AN APPRECIATION OF THE ARTICULATION 
COMMITTEE—We wish to express our deep ap- 
preciation for the splendid work done by the 
chairman of this committee in its five-year 
study of the articulation of the units of 
American Education. The problems discussed 
in the 1930 and 1931 Yearbooks go to the very 
heart of American education and represent a 
superior type of research. 

AN APPRECIATION—We express our appre- 
ciation to President Crozier of the theme of 
our convention. Working together for the 
Children of America challenges not only the 
school but all the non-school agencies—the 
home, labor organizations, the movietone, the 
radio, the church—to join with the schools in 
their program. 

APPRECIATION TO HOSTS—We record our sin- 
cere appreciation of the hospitality which has 
been extended to the Department of Superin- 
tendence by the city of Detroit. We thank 
especially Superintendent Frank Cody and his 
able associates for their very efficient man- 
agement and their many courtesies. They have 
made this meeting not only successful but most 
enjoyable. 


ABSTRACTS OF ADDRESSES 
EXAMPLES OF SCIENTIFIC SALARY SCHEDULING 


Edwin C. Broome, Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Although there has been considerable ad- 
vance in teachers’ salaries since 1920, the 
average of salaries of teachers is still over 
$700 below that of average earnings of all 
other salaried employees. The per cent of 
increase of teachers salaries since 1922 has 
been only 17 per cent, as against 21 per cent 
for all other salaried employees. As recently 
as 1927 over a third of the teachers in the 
United States were receiving less than $800 a 
year—about equal to the wages of a fair 
domestic but without board and room. There 
is wide variation in teachers salaries, even 
among cities of the same class, e.g., the mini- 
mum salary of elementary teachers ranged 
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from below $1,000 in three cities to over $1,500 
in five cities of 100,000 population and over in 
1927. All types of salary schedules have been 
adopted, even during the last three years; and 
there is little evidence of any agreement among 
school systems on basic principles of salary 
scheduling. 

Five examples of scientific salary scheduling 

are: 

Denver, after a careful study of salary 
schelules decided upon the single-salary 
schedule; that is, the same salary for all 
teachers of equal training and experience, 
regardless of teaching level. 
Cincinnati, a committee of twenty-seven 
(professional), made a complete study of 
the economic situation of teachers, prepara- 
tion, length of service, salary trends else- 
where, etc.; and recommended the single- 
salary schedule. 
The New York board of education ap- 
pointed a large citizens committee on teach- 
ers salaries. They made five basic studies 
and recommended a reasonable increase in 
all minima and maxima; discussed single 
salary schedule, but decided against it; 
based annual increments upon continuance 
of satisfactory service up to a normal maxi- 
mum, with extended maxima for added 
qualifications; and made three or four in- 
crements smaller than subsequent ones. 
Decided to make no distinction as to sex or 
married state. 
San Francisco, a teachers committee (34 
members) in 1928 drew up the following 
conclusions after an extensive study: (a) 
three separate schedules for elementary, 
junior, and senior teachers respectively; 
(b) each schedule provides a probationary 
period of three years, but with automatic 
increases; (c) two hurdles in each schedule, 
five years apart, requiring additional units 
of college work to take the next step; (d) 
each schedule has fifteen steps. 
Pittsburgh, a citizens committee (40 mem- 
bers), concluded as a result of studies: (a) 
automatic, progressive schedules for ele- 
mentary, junior-senior high school teachers, 
to a normal maximum; (b) five superior 
teaching levels, attainable by superior rat- 
ing by personnel division, and, after the first 
advanced level, added qualifications; (c) the 
number who may attain each level is further 
limited, for financial reasons, to a stated per- 
centage of the entire number. 

From these five cases we have before us 
examples of five thoroughgoing efforts at scien- 
tific salary scheduling. But, strangely, the 
results in each case are different. In two 
cases, Denver and Cincinnati, a single-salary 
schedule was adopted. In two cases, New York 
and San Francisco, salary schedules varying 
for each teaching level were adopted; and, in 
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addition, the schedules of the two cities vary 
considerably in detail. In the case of Pitts- 
burgh a plan different from all the others re- 
sulted—a definite attempt to base promotion 
on the schedule on the rating of the teachers. 


RURAL TRAINING PROGRAM 
HANNAH A. KIEFFER 


Director, Rural Education, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg 


All change in public education in conservative 
areas must come gradually. Hence the mini- 
mum requirements of the adopted course of 
study at Shippensburg are organized into 
“Better Teaching Units” by the pupils and 
teachers to meet the experiences and needs of 
the individual schools. 

These Better Teaching enterprises enrich 
the lives of the pupils who carry the responsi- 
bility of their development, under the wise 
guidance of the teacher, from the planning 
step through the impression and expression 
activities as well as the clinching units. The 
individuality of the pupils is recognized in 
many creative opportunities and through lead- 
ership responsibility in various group activi- 
ties. Desirable attitudes, appreciations, and 
ideals are fostered. We believe with Dr. Kil- 
patrick, “That all learning has its creative 
aspect as it has its fixing aspect.” 

The Better Teaching Unit and Individual 
Instruction Program provide for directed 
activity and free activity periods. These call 
for “Freedom to work but not to trifle.” The 
school elects its governing group who handle all 
problems of behavior with the help of the 
teacher. 

The Better Teaching Unit curriculum will 
enable administrators to provide a ten-month 
term for rural areas with seasonal recesses for 
the older pupils who, because of economic con- 
ditions, are obliged to assist with farm work. 
During these laboratory recesses those in school 
might develop supplementary units in exchange 
for the interesting reports from the field group. 
Rural schools in session ten months of the year 
will be one factor in bringing equivalent educa- 
tional opportunities to rural children. 

In summary, give the normal rural girls and 
boys an excellent rural trained teacher, a 
healthful, well-equipped school building, a tech- 
nically trained supervisor, the cooperation of 
an intelligently directed parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, and a school board with sound business 
vision for the projected efficiency of rural edu- 
cation. Then and only then will Rural Amer- 
ica be on the Road to Progress. 


THE STATE JOURNAL 
EDWIN L. MILLER 
Assistant Superintendent, Detroit 


The state journal has a field of its own, a field 
which it alone can fill. It should not deal with 
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affairs which are local to one county or one 
city, nor yet with those which are national or 
international in their scope. Primarily it 
should be a house organ for the state education 
association. As such it not only has a field of 
its own, but in that field it is indispensable. 
In promoting useful education legislation, in 
the organization of conventions that bring lead- 
ers of thought to the teachers, in caring for 
teachers’ retirement laws, in bringing together 
teachers who are looking for jobs and school 
boards who are looking for teachers, in the dis- 
semination of the best current literature for 
children, in furnishing to teachers the best cur- 
rent pedagogical literature, in research designed 
to discover facts pertinent to state educational 
conditions, and in many other ways, it can fill 
its columns with material which cannot be 
printed elsewhere. 

The state education association should be 
organized upon the highest ethical standards, 
and the state educational press should con- 
stantly adhere to these standards. However 
great the temptation may be at times to descend 
into the field of practical politics, and however 
brilliant the temporary prize of such a descent 
may be, the ultimate cause of education cannot 
be materially or permanently advanced by such 
means. 


DEMOCRATIZING THE HOMEROOM 
PROGRAM 


JAMES M. GLASS 


Professor of Secondary Education, 
Park, Florida 


Respect for the Constitution is indoctrinated 
into the minds of adolescent youth by experienc- 
ing the need and value of fundamental law in 
their own everyday homeroom and school rela- 
tionships. One may hope, if he dare not predict, 
that the junior citizenship of our secondary 
schools of today, when it comes of age, will 
restore the respect for law which the present 
adult generation has so nearly lost or will 
enact constitutional law which will be respected. 

Youth and adult have the common experience 
of discovering that one’s loyalty to any organ- 
ization is in proportion not to what the individ- 
ual receives from it but to what he does for it. 
Youth in secondary schools are today learning 
this basic ideal of right citizenship through 
service in their democratized programs in 
homerooms, clubs, and school life. 

Each democratized homeroom is the first 
concentric circle of ever enlarging concentric 
circles of social and civic relationships. Thus 
through progressive experience comes an ever 
enlarging social consciousness and a sense of 
correspondingly increasing responsibility. 

Citizenship is taught as an ideal and attitude 
in the classroom. Citizenship as a practice to 
be lived is experienced in the democratized 
homeroom program. 


Winter 
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Southern Convention District 

The fifth annual meeting of the Southern 
Convention District will be held in the William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, April 10 and 11. 
The general session on Friday afternoon, April 
10, at 3:00 o’clock will be held in connection 
with the Harrisburg Teachers’ Institute. 

The officers of the Southern Convention Dis- 
trict are: H. E. Gress, Lancaster, president; 
Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg, first vice- 
president; John W. Potter, Carlisle, second 
vice-president; S. A. Johnston, High Spire, 
secretary. The officers and the following pres- 
idents of departments and round tables have 
arranged the program: 


County Superintendents, 
berger, Carlisle 

District Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals, Charles W. Gemmill, New 
Cumberland 

Higher Education, J. S. Heiges, 
Teachers College, Shippensburg 

Secondary Education, Stacy E. Peters, Lan- 
caster ; 

Grade Schools, S. Grace Hurst, Lancaster 

Rural Schools, Anna Bull, State Teachers 
College, Millersville 

Health Education and Athletics, Arnold F. 
Fink, Lancaster 

Music, Mary Ellen Ryan, Harrisburg 

Special Education, Elizabeth M. Bowman, 
Hanover 

Southern Arts Association, George E. Mc- 
Laughlin, Lancaster 


CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEES 
M. H. Thomas, Harrisburg—Resolu- 
tions Committee 
Walter E. Severance, Harrisburg— 
Committee on Revision of Constitu- 
tion 


A. Lee Shulen- 


State 


TIME SCHEDULE 

Friday, April 10 
Departments of Superintendents 
and Supervising Principals 
General Sessions—Joint meeting 
with the Harrisburg City Institute 
General Session 
Saturday, April 11 
9:00 a.m. Departments and Round Tables 
11:00 a.m. General Session 


Some of the speakers are 

William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Joy E. Morgan, Editor, Journal of the N. E. 
A., Washington, D. C. 


2:00 p. m. 
3:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 








Samuel W. Grafflin, Editor, The American 
Aristocrat, White Plains, N. Y. 

Florence Piper Tuttle, Reading Specialist 

and Lecturer, Lynn, Mass. 

M. S. Bentz, President, P. S. E. A., Ebens- 

burg 

H. C. McKown, Professor of Secondary Edu- 

cation, University of Pittsburgh 

Jesse H. Binford, Assistant Superintendent 

of Schools, Richmond, Va. 

In order to conserve the funds allotted to the 
convention district for the purpose of securing 
speakers, no advance distribution of prelimi- 
nary programs will be made. We hope that this 
announcement in the April JOURNAL will give 
all necessary advance information. 





The Pittsburgh Conference 


The Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference will hold its second annual meeting at 
the University of Pittsburgh on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday, April 9, 10, and 11. Per- 
sons of national importance in school and civic 
affairs will address the meetings. At the din- 
ner on Thursday evening the speaker will be 
Bruce Payne, President of Peabody College. 
Among those who will address the conferences 
on Friday morning are Martha Peck Porter, 
author of “The Teacher in the New School”; 
William B. Boyd, University of Glasgow; Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for the United States; Leonard V. Koos, 
University of Chicago; Charles W. Hunt, Dean 
of Education, Western Reserve University; and 
J. H. Minnick, Dean of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Paul V. McNutt, dean of the law school, Uni- 
versity of Indiana; M. S. Bentz, president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association, 
Ebensburg; and Ben G. Graham, superintend- 
ent of schools of Pittsburgh, will be the 
speakers at the general meeting on Friday 
afternoon. 

Among those who are to address the section 
meetings on Saturday morning are included 
H. E. Barnard, director, The White House Con- 
ference on Child Welfare; Frederick Rand 
Rogers, director of health education, New York 
State; Edgar Dawson, president of the 
National Council for Social Studies; Horace V. 
Pike, Danville State Hospital; Henry G. Doyle, 
dean of the junior college, George Washington 
University; C. Stuart Gager, director, Brook- 
lyn Botanic Garden, New York; George E. 
Myers, University of Michigan; and Vera San- 
ford, Western Reserve University. 
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These meetings have been arranged by a com- 
mittee of the chairmen of sectional and con- 
ference groups under the direction of Ralph 
Radcliffe, president of the Western Convention 
District of the P. S. E. A., and Chester A. 
Buckner, University of Pittsburgh. 

BIoLoGy DINNER 

The biology section of the conference will 
meet for dinner Friday evening, April 10, at 
6:15 p. m., $1.50 per plate. Speaker: Stuart 
Gager, Brooklyn Botanic Garden. Subject: 
The Organization of a Botanic Garden. Res- 
ervations may be made with J. A. Hollinger, 
Director of Science, Administration Building, 
Bellefield Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Saturday morning’s sessions will be in Schen- 
fey High School at 9:30 a. m. Subject: Science 
Teaching. Discussion led by D. E. Miller, prin- 
cipal of Peabody High School, and Stuart 
Gager, Brooklyn. 

GEOGRAPHY CLUB SECTION 

Geography Dinner, Hotel Roosevelt, Pitts- 
burgh, Friday, April 10, at 6:30 p. m. Make 
reservations with the secretary, Erna Grass- 
much, State Teachers College, Indiana, before 
April 10. 

Sectional meeting, Saturday, April 11, 9:00 
a. m., auditorium, H. C. Frick Training School. 

Luncheon and round table, Saturday, April 
11, 1:00 p. m., Webster Hall, Pittsburgh. 
Topic: Some Pertinent Problems in Preparing 
Teachers for Progressive Geographic Educa- 
tion. Teachers, administrators, and instructors 
in teacher-training institutions will be welcome. 
Prominent educators will lead the discussions. 
Send reservations to the secretary before 
April 10. 





P. S. P. A. Regional Conference, 
State College, April 18 


At the central conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association which is to be 
held at State College, Saturday, April 18, there 
will be featured on the program several of the 
outstanding editors of the larger city news- 
papers. The program, however, has been so 
arranged that visiting student editors and 
faculty advisers may have an active part in it. 

Round table discussions have been arranged 
for three groups, faculty advisers, students on 
the editorial staff, and students on the business 
staff of the high school newspaper. Subjects 
for these discussions will be sent out shortly 
to each faculty adviser of the central con- 
ference. 

Although registration for students and ad- 
visers and an informal greeting by the men’s 
and women’s fraternities have been arranged 
for ten o’clock, the actual discussion will not 
begin until eleven o’clock. 
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Two Notable Conventions 


Two conventions—one national, the N. E. A., 
the other international, the W. F. E. A—will 
make the summer of 1931 notable for educa- 
tional workers. Many teachers will plan for a 
three weeks’ vacation between the Los Angeles 
convention, June 28-July 4, and the Denver 
convention, July 27-August 1, and thus com- 
bine professional advancement and recreation 
in an ideal manner. 

In addition to our State delegation of forty- 
six, hundreds of our members are planning 
their vacations in the West and may possibly 
swell our attendance at Los Angeles to our 
quota of 1,000, assigned by Willis A. Sutton, 
president of the N. E. A. 

Transportation companies, travel bureaus, 
tour conductors, and automobile clubs offer 
such alluring trips that P. S. E. A. headquar- 
ters is making no effort to assemble a party to 
travel together over one route, but instead 
is cooperating with established agencies in col- 
lecting information and making it available to 
those who desire it whether they go by auto or 
train, boat or plane. For many of these details, 
read the ads in this number of the JOURNAL. 

The interim betv-een the convention of the 
National Education Association and the bien- 
nial meeting of the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations may be spent profitably in 
southern California or in Yosemite or Yellow- 
stone Parks. Even a trip through San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, and Seattle with a few days in 
Glacier National Park can be made. Or if one 
desires a restful vacation, he may go direct 
from Los Angeles to Denver and rusticate in 
Estes, or the Rocky Mountain National Park. 

The programs of both meetings are sure to 
be stimulating and profitable. 





Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Books 


Mabel Daniels of Lansdowne is the first per- 
son to respond to the suggestion that books 


for an appropriate library for the Lloyd 

Mifflin Memorial be donated. Miss Daniels 

presented the following books to start the 

library: 

Brother Saul, Donn Byrne 

Clansman, The, Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

Eben Holden’s Last Day A-Fishing, Irving 
Bacheller 

Great Meadow, The, Elizabeth Madox Roberts 

Mr. Britling Sees It Through, H. G. Wells 

Poems of American Patriotism, R. L. Paget 

Poems of Sidney Lanier 

Silas Bradford’s Boy, Joseph C. Lincoln 

Story of Siegfried, The, James Baldwin 





Men who do least make the fewest mistakes. 
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Wilkes-Barre Convention 


The sixth annual meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Convention District of the P. S. E. A. was 
held March 6 and 7 in Wilkes-Barre’s new 
palatial Elmer L. Meyers High School. Good- 
sized delegations from the thirteen counties of 
northeastern Pennsylvania swelled the attend- 
ance to approximately 3,500 and showed gen- 
uine appreciation of the splendid program 
arranged by Francis B. Haas, president, 
Bloomsburg. 

Twenty-eight sections of the convention 
district and the Anthracite Arts Association 
provided specialized professional programs for 
the various grades of educational workers. 
The general sessions packed the large audi- 
torium. Here the speakers were Garry Cleve- 
land Myers, Cleveland, Ohio, on “Crime and 
Our Schools,” and George C. Kyte, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., on “Use of Diagnosis in Teaching.” 

The music under the direction of Gwilym 
Davies was particularly good. The following 
organizations appeared: High school orches- 
tras, girls glee club, boys glee club, mixed 
chorus, faculty octet, and string quartet. 

At the business session, the convention dis- 
trict adopted a constitution, a report of the 
legislative committee, and resolutions printed 
below; and elected the following officers: 

President, A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 

Secretary, Carl L. Millward, Milton 

The Elmer L. Meyers high school with site 
and equipment cost about two million dollars. 
This building and another one costing one and 
three-quarter million dollars have been built 
with a bond issue of only $350,000, the balance 
being paid out of current funds. Wilkes-Barre 
derives its funds from taxes and gets what it 
pays for; thus it exemplifies good business and 
effects a big saving in interest. 

The Elmer L. Meyers high school is one of 
the few in the State equipped for radio broad- 
casting throughout. This equipment may be 
used by the principal in making announcements 
and in speaking to all of the pupils without 
assembling them. A striking demonstration of 
this use was made at 9:30 a. m. Saturday. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Committee on Resolutions begs to submit 
the following report: 

1. RESOLVED, That we convey to the Acting 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, James N. 
Rule, the assurance of our active support and 
cooperation. 

2. RESOLVED, That we favor the maintenance 
of the present salary standards of education, 
and adjustment or equalization of salaries, up- 
ward rather than downward. 

3. RESOLVED, That the interpretation of the 
School Code and School Laws be placed in the 
Department of Public Instruction. 
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4. RESOLVED, That the Constitution of the 
State of Pennsylvania be amended so as to 
provide for the election of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction by the State 
Council of Education. 

5. RESOLVED, That we favor increased stand- 
ards for admission to State Teachers Colleges 
and Schools of Education. 

6. RESOLVED, That we express our sorrow in 
the death of our former leader, State Superin- 
tendent John A. H. Keith. 

7. RESOLVED, That we express the thanks of 
this Convention to Francis B. Haas, to the other 
officers, and to those who have taken part in 
the program. 

8. RESOLVED, That we express our thanks to 
the Wilkes-Barre school district for the use of 
the Elmer L. Meyers High School in which 
this convention has been held. 

George L. Swank 
John C. Koch 
Carrie E. Baker 
E. B. Cline 

J. R. Merkel 





National High School Chorus 


The third national high school chorus gave 
its concert Tuesday evening, February 24, in 
the auditorium of the Masonic Temple, Detroit, 
during the sessions of the N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence. 

The five hundred members of the chorus come 
from all sections of the United States. They 
represent one hundred sixty-two high schools 
and were prepared by one hundred sixty-two 
supervisors and special teachers of music. The 
following Pennsylvania high schools were 
represented in this chorus: 


Abington, Dorothy Dunham, Marcella Fischer, 
Fred Fox, Russell Green, Helen E. Hansen, Virginia 
Keevill, George Sassaman, George W. Walton; 
Clarion, Gerald Keefer; Columbia, Catharine Hinkle; 
Johnstown, Glenn Hess, Stanley Searle, Clarence S. 
Brallier, Joseph H. Morley; Fairview Twp.—Karns 
City, Lewis G. Berry, Victor Burrows, Wayne Log- 
an, Ida E. Stoughton; Knox-Edenburg, Dorothy 
Greenwood, Mary Hook, Ruth Huston; Milton, Wil- 
liam W. Belford, Jr., William B. Clemens, Helen 
Lupold, Donald G. Ohl, Margaret Tomlinson; Mo- 
nongahela, Doris Clemens, Ruth Hayward, Rosalie 
Rinard, Anne Stewart; New Castle, Bertha P. Tay- 
lor; Parkers Landing—Parker City, Thomas M. 
Benner, William H. Duffield, Francis A. Dunlap, 
Jesse A. Fithian, John L. McGregor, Frank M. Mun- 
son, Margaret E. Wagner; Pittsburgh—David B. 
Oliver High School, Richard Goldschmitt; Peabody 
High School, Eloise Howard, Demosthenes Katsaf- 
anas; Perry High School, Elizabeth Hughes, Jack 
W. Jones, Miriam Wirth; Westinghouse High 
School, Ellen K. Blisk, Jessie M. Connolly, Lois 
Rankin, Vivian J. Wagner, Katherine Williams, 
Ruby F. Wilson; Pottsville, Stanley G. Hargey, 
Mahlon C. Koch, Ruth M. Reese, Augusta Schoen, 
Ruth E. Tobias; Slatington, Howard E. Roberts; 
Slippery Rock, Dale Adams, Joe Gibson, John W. 
Grossman, Norman J. Straub; Upper Darby Twp., 
Mahlon A. Naill, Charles H. Quigley, Jr., Robert M. 
Tegler, David C. Tweed, Jr. 
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Executive Council Meeting 


Pursuant to the call of the President, Doc- 
tor M. S. Bentz, the Executive Council of the 
P. S. E. A. met in the Italian Garden of the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1931, at 8:30 p. m. following the 
Pennsylvania dinner. 

The following members were present: M.S. 
Bentz, Ebensburg; W. Lee Gilmore, Oakmont; 
George A. Bryan, Carnegie; James F. Chap- 
man, Indiana; Emma C. Dowling, Reading; 
J. F. Faust, Chambersburg; Mrs. Mary S. 
McDonough, Scranton; S. Todd Perley, Ava- 
lon; R. H. Rivenburg, Lewisburg; R. W. Rob- 
inson, Greensburg; H. R. Vanderslice, Ali- 
quippa. 

Absent but accounted for: James N. Rule, 
Harrisburg; G. H. Parkes, Williamsport. 

Absent: Caroline Mills, Williamsport. 

The order of business was as follows: 

I. MINUTES OF THE JANUARY 16 MEETING 

On motion of Mr. Robinson, properly sec- 
onded, the minutes were approved as sub- 
mitted. 

II. THE ASSOCIATION’S PLATFORM 

The following platform, adopted by the 1928 

Executive Council, was considered plank by 


meee PLATFORM 
I 
We believe that the best interests of public 
education will be served by the creation of a 
National Department of Education with a Sec- 
retary in the President’s Cabinet. 
II 
We favor an amendment to our State Con- 
stitution providing that the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall be elected by the State 
Council of Education. 
III 
We advocate the ideal of four years of pro- 
fessional training above a four-year high 
school course, the A.B. degree or its equivalent, 
as the minimum goal of professional training 
for all public school teachers in the Common- 
wealth. 
Iv 
We advocate the ideal of five years of pro- 
fessional training above a four-year high 
school course,-the A.M. degree or its equivalent, 
as the minimum goal of professional training 
for all junior and senior high school teachers 
in the Commonwealth. 
Vv 
We stand for a single salary schedule which 
will give equal pay for equal service for all 
public school teachers based upon similar train- 
ing and experience. 
VI 
We believe that the best interests of the 
pupils in our public schools will be served by 
granting teachers a leave of absence periodi- 
cally for study or travel. 
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VII 
We believe that, in order to raise the general 
level of the personnel of the teaching profes- 
sicn, entrants to the teacher-training institu- 
tions should be scientifically selected. 
VIII 
We advocate immediate legislation which 
will give teachers civil service protection in 
their work by the enactment of a sane and all- 
inclusive tenure act. 
Ix 
We feel that the teacher should receive full 
compensation for a reasonable length of time 
in all cases of personal illness and for absence 
due to death or quarantine in the immediate 
family. 


x 

We believe that, in justice to the pupils in 
fourth class districts, salary increments com- 
parable to those now given teachers in districts 
of other classes should be given their teachers. 


xI 

We urge that kindergartens be provided for 
little children of pre-school age wherever there 
are suflicient pupils to warrant this service. 

XII 

We pledge ourselves to work for adequate 
and equitable financial support of public edu- 
eation. 

While no formal actions were taken, the 
Executive Council reached some conclusions 
and raised certain questions, as follows: 

Plank 1. Approved 

Plank 2. Agreed to the appointment of a 
subcommittee of three to confer with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction regarding this 
and other planks. Requested that the director 
of research send each member a copy of U. S. 
bulletin dealing with the methods used in the 
various states 

Plank 3. Does such a standard apply to 
teachers of vocational subjects? Would it 
drive out of service some of our best rural 
teachers? Our present surplus of teachers 
indicates the necessity of higher standards 

Plank 4. Would it not be better to require 
five years of professional training for per- 
manent certification? Would not a fifth year’s 
work as cadet, similar to the work of an in- 
terne, or a year of professional training, be of 
more value than an A. M. degree? 

Plank 5. Deleted the last six words 

Plank 6. Might well be omitted because of 
business conditions 

Plank 7. What is scientific? Who is to do 
the selecting? Change scientific to carefully 
or thoughtfully 

Plank 8. Better give the continuing con- 
tract a chance to prove itself 

Plank 9. General approval 

Plank 10. The state must assume a part of 
such obligation. Our Association bills pro- 
vide that the state shall pay its proportionate 
share. 
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Plank 11. General approval 

Plank 12. General approval 

The President requested the Executive 
Council to send the secretary additional points 
of view regarding the present platform and 
supplementary planks. 

III. BOND FOR TREASURER 

The executive secretary submitted four 
propositions from bonding companies and the 
following letter from the treasurer, W. L. 
Philips, West Chester: 

“Conforming to the suggestion made 
in your letter of the 11th inst., I desig- 
nate Miss Margaret Hassler as the 
person to represent me in the matter 
of receiving and depositing money in 
the P. S. E. A., and the one for whom 
the Association would collect reim- 
bursements in case of any defalca- 
tion.” 

After consideration of the propositions, Mr. 
Perley moved that the treasurer, W. L. 
Philips, be bonded for $1,000 and Margaret 
Hassler for $10,000 and that the proposition 
of the Pennsylvania Surety and Insurance 
Agency, Inc., be accepted. Seconded. Carried. 

Mr. Gilmore moved that our depository, The 
Commonwealth Trust Company, Harrisburg, 
be requested to furnish a fluctuating surety 
bond to cover daily balances in the current and 
welfare funds. Seconded. Carried. 

IV. ADDRESSOGRAPH—MODEL 1100 

On motion of Mr. Robinson, seconded by Mr. 
Gilmore, the purchase of the new model 1100 
addressograph at a cost not exceeding $285 
was authorized. 

V. THE LLOYD MIFFLIN MEMORIAL 

The chairman reported on the monthly 
checks ranging from $2.24 to $30 now being 
sent to 58 beneficiaries approved by the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Welfare, and presented a 
plan for the early opening and operation of 
the teachers’ home at Columbia. 

VI. LEGISLATION 

After discussion of the legislative program 
and the legislative situation in Harrisburg, on 
motion of Mrs. McDonough, properly seconded, 
the Executive Council requested the Executive 
Secretary to furnish a weekly report on edu- 
cational bills to each member of the Executive 
Council. 

The chairman spoke of the desirability of 
broadcasting information regarding the re- 
tirement system to all members and suggested 
that the Department of Public Instruction 
might well include a page of such information 
in the official section of each issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

VII. CoMMITTEE ON RETIREMENT FUND RE- 
LATIONS 

The chairman announced the appointment 
of the following Committee on Retirement 
Fund Relations: 
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Francis B. Haas, Chairman, Bloomsburg 
Norman Cameron, West Chester 
Elizabeth Ledwidge, Pittsburgh 
C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Amy Morgan, Scranton 
J. B. Richey, McKeesport 
Reuben T. Shaw, Philadelphia 
VIII. TIME SCHEDULE, PITTSBURGH CONVEN- 
TION 
The Executive Council approved the follow- 
ing time schedule for the Pittsburgh Conven- 
tion, December 28-30, 1931: 
Monday, December 28 
7:30 p.m. House of Delegates 
Tuesday, December 29 
9:00 a. m. Departments 
2:00 p.m. Departments 
4:30 p.m. House of Delegates 
7:30 p.m. General Session 
10:00 p.m. Informal Reception 
Wednesday, December 30 
9:00 a.m. Sections and Round Tables 
2:00 p.m. General Session 
4:00 p.m. Inspection of Commercial Ex- 
hibits 
7:30 p.m. General Session 
IX. ADJOURNMENT 
At 10:55 p. m., there being no further busi- 
ness to come before the Executive Council, they 
adjourned to meet at the call of the President. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY 
Executive Secretary 





Parents’ Council of Philadelphia 

The widespread need for parent education, 
and the opportunties for constructive service, 
which lie before parent education received fre- 
quent emphasis in addresses presented at the 
Fifth Anniversary Celebration of the Parents’ 
Council of Philadelphia, held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, on Feb. 10. 

At the afternoon session, “Schools of Today 
and Family Life of Tomorrow,” Spencer Miller, 
Jr., director of the National Council of Parent 
Education, spoke on “Schools for Parents,” and 
Burton P. Fowler, president of the Progressive 
Education Association, gave a convincing de- 
scription of the way in which some modern 
schools and homes work together for the best 
development of each child. 

C. M. Hincks, general director of the na- 
tional committee for mental hygiene; Raymond 
Walters, dean of Swarthmore College; Laurence 
K. Frank, investigator of the status of children 
for the President’s committee on recent eco- 
nomic and social trends, and Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg, director of the Child Study Association 
of America, were the speakers at the evening 
session, “Parent Education and the Future of 
Family Life in America.” Edward A. Strecker 
served as chairman. 
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Michigan Education Association Building 


Post-Convention Tour 


On the invitation of Ernest T. Cameron, 
executive secretary of the Michigan Education 
Association, twenty-three presidents and sec- 
retaries of state education associations enjoyed 
a two-day tour from Detroit to Lansing, Mich- 
igan, and return to visit the new headquarters 
building of that Association. The tour was 
made in a comfortable Blue Goose autobus 
furnished by the M. E. A. On the going trip 
the party visited the Michigan State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science and was 
delightfully entertained at lunch by President 
Robert S. Shaw and his associates. 

On the return trip the party visited the 
State University at Ann Arbor and the State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti. At Ann Arbor, 
George Carrothers, professor of secondary edu- 
cation, piloted the party through the most 
attractive buildings and the huge stadium, 
seating capacity of 100,000. At Ypsilanti, 
President Charles McKenny entertained the 
party with a luncheon in the home economics 
department. Other high spots on the return 
trip were a tour of Henry Ford’s Greenfield 
village, where Henry Ford is constructing an 
elaborate museum of historic buildings, includ- 
ing Edison’s Menlo Park laboratory and Phila- 
delphia’s Independence Square buildings, and 
an inspection of Dearborn’s elaborate senior 
and junior high school buildings. At the 
Lowrey junior high school, the party was ban- 
queted by the men’s club of Dearborn. 

The headquarters building at Lansing is an 
attractive three-story structure of brick, de- 
signed and built to serve the purposes of a 
voluntary teachers association. Besides offices 
for the executive secretary, editor, business 
manager, and their assistants, it provides 
facilities for graphotype, addressograph, dup- 
licating, mailing, reading circle work, and 
placement service. The third floor is rented 
to the Teacher Retirement System at an annual 
rental of $2,400. The building with site and 
equipment cost about $110,000 and is admir- 
ably adapted to its purposes. 
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In the attractive assembly room, the secre- 
taries held their annual meeting and elected 
P. H. Griffith, Louisiana, president for the 
ensuing year. 





Philadelphia Spring Conference 


Under the leadership of Jessie Gray, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
and Frank L. Cloud, chairman of the commit- 
tee on high schools, the teachers of the higher 
schools of Philadelphia held their annual de- 
partmental conferences in the Central High 
School, Saturday forenoon, March 7, 1931. 
These seventeen departments convened at 9:30 
a. m.: 


TAT Ree Ne ear Et ae Re ear Roland L. Rudrauff 
College Certification ..... William L. Kershaw 
COMmMEGG 235628 foes Frederick Kane 
LOSS NC) 1S Saati ae eee ee Sydney Farbish 
Ope CEC Sa a sare I. D. Edingfield 
Home Economics ........ Helen C. Goodspeed 
BOTY oe te Amanda Streeper 
Languages—Ancient ....... Ruth B. Hoffsten 
Languages—Modern ......... Hazel A. Keith 
| Ti Ss ene ea ete Ada F. Liveright 
Mathematics... 6.650 cnenee Amy L. Clapp 
Mechanics and Industrial Art ..Elmer Briggs 
IMIR eS Be rst ie oc George P. Spangler 
Physical Education ....... Grover W. Mueller 
SOAONCO csi cet Ace George Rosengarten 
Student Activities ......... Lillian K. Wyman 
Teacher Training ...... Edwin N. Mayor, Jr. 


At the general session in the auditorium, at 
11:00 a. m. after greetings by John L. Haney, 
president, Central High School, and remarks 
by Edwin C. Broome, superintendent of schools, 
Harold Ordway Rugg, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, delivered an address en- 
titled “Creative Youth and the New Education” 
to an audience of nearly 1,000 junior and senior 
high school teachers. 

“We have entered upon a new era,” he said. 
“There is nothing more progressive, nothing 
greater in the history of education, than the 
entrance of the teacher who seeks to cultivate 
and aid the creative ability of individual stu- 
dents. The realization that education builds 
for life and not merely for intelligence is most 
important. With the new education we accept 
the concept of the whole child. 

“We teach the old subjects of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic in a form which might be 
hardly recognizable to the schoolmaster of thir- 
ty years ago. In the modern school, adapted 
to creative work, there is no definite, hidebound 
schedule of work. Occupations and studies are 
adapted to the child’s desire to learn. Educa- 
ticn becomes a natural process, carefully direc- 
ted by the artist teacher keenly alive to her op- 
portunities and responsibilities.” 





Democracy is the name of an experiment in 
government.—Dean Inge. 
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A. D. Thomas 

A. D. Thomas, president-elect of the North- 
eastern Convention District of the P. S. E. A., 
a native of Hazleton, received his elementary 
education in Hazle Twp. schools. He entered 
the State normal school at Bloomsburg in Sep- 
tember 1891 and graduated in 1893. His exper- 
ience before entering college consisted of three 
years of teaching in rural schools and five years 
in grammar schools. In 1901 he entered La- 
fayette, from which he graduated in 1905. 

Since his graduation, Superintendent Thomas 
has been successively a teacher of history in 
Hazleton High School, vice-principal and prin- 
cipal of the high school, and superintendent 
of the Hazleton schools. His superintendency 
dates from 1920. In 1918 he received the M. A. 
degree from Columbia University. Superin- 
tendent Thomas’ record is unique in that for 
over a quarter of a century he has been teacher, 
principal, and superintendent in the schools of 
his home town. In all that period he has never 
been reelected without a raise of salary. 





Pennsylvania Forensic League 
Altoona, May 1 and 2 


The Pennsylvania Forensic League will hold 
its third annual contest on May 1 and 2. Upon 
invitation of Superintendent Robert E. Laramy 
and the school board of Altoona, the League 
will stage its contests this year in Altoona. 
County eliminations must be completed by 
April 1 and section eliminations by April 18 
so that there will be ample time to prepare for 
the final contests. The following enumeration 
will constitute regular events: 

I, Literary events: 

. Debate (Resolved: That old age pen- 
sion legislation shotld be enacted in 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania) 

. Oration (original) 

. Readings (selections of merit) 

. Extemporaneous speaking (selected 
topics) 

II. Musical events: 
A. Large instrumental groups (must ex- 
ceed 12 in number) 
1. Orchestra. 2. Band. 
B. Small instrumental groups 
3. Piano and two or three additional 
instruments 
4. Piano and four to seven additional 
instruments 
5. Piano and eight to eleven addi- 
tional instruments 
. String quartet—two violins, viola, 
’cello 
. Two to five instruments without 
piano 
. Six to twelve instruments without 
piano 
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C. Instrumental solos 
9. Piano. 10. Harp. 11. Trumpet 
(including Cornet and Fluegal 
Horn). 12. Trombone. 13. French 
horn (including Melophone and 
Alto). 14. Baritone horn (includ- 
ing Euphonium). 15. Tuba. 16. 
Flute (including Piccolo). 17. 
Oboe (including English horn). 
18. Clarinet. 19. Bassoon. 20. 
Violin. 21. Viola. 22. Violoncello. 
23. Bass. 
D. Large vocal groups (not fewer than 
13 or more than 100 members) 
24. Girls’ chorus. 25. Boys’ chorus. 
26. Mixed chorus. 


E. Small vocal groups 
27. Boys’ quartet. 28. Girls’ quartet. 
29. Girls’ trio. 30. Mixed quartet. 
31. Double quartet (Boys’, Girls’, 
or mixed). 32. Other small en- 
sembles, not to exceed 12 mem- 
bers, and with not more than two 
singers on any one part. 
F. Vocal solos 
33. Soprano. 
36. Bass. 
Any information regarding the program of 
the League may be secured by addressing the 
secretary, C. Stanton Belfour, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


34. Alto. 35. Tenor. 





Child Health Day 


The keynote for May Day—Child Health 
Day, 1931, is “Community Responsibility and 
Cooperation for Child Health and Protection.” 
The purpose this year is to fulfill the aims of 
President Hoover’s White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection as expressed 


in the Children’s Charter. The nineteen aims 
for the children of America included in this 
charter may be found on page 337 of the Jan- 
uary issue of this JOURNAL. 

School administrators will find the mate- 
rial on pages 14-19 in “Suggestions for May 
Day—National Child Health Day” very help- 
ful. Teachers will be interested in the “Fes- 
tival Book” which contains many suggestions 
that may be used in the classroom. Both 
pamphlets are published by the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. 

Dr. Mary Riggs Noble of the Department of 
Health is serving again as our state May Day 
chairman. Her efficient service has helped 
Pennsylvania to accomplish results which have 
been most encouraging. In listening for the 
keynote this year, all school men and women 
should take the responsibility for cooperating 
and helping to make a harmonious song of 
triumph for CHILD HEALTH. 
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The material which appears on the preceding 
page is a bird’s eye view of the estimated 
financial needs for the Department of Public 
Instruction as they appear in the budget of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the fiscal 
biennium June 1, 1931 to May 31, 1933. This 
budget was submitted to the General Assembly 
by the Governor February 3, 1931. 

The needs for education are only a part of 
the total financial needs. The total amount 
estimated to finance governmental functions 
of the Commonwealth for the biennium 1931- 
1933 is $847,425,251.64. The specific functions 
to which these amounts are allocated are as 
follows 


Executive Department 
Governor’s and Lieutenant Gov- 


CRMOE © GOMOD oc cccccccecces $943,900.00 
Department of Auditor General 1,544,000.00 
Treasury Department ........... 946,761.19 
Department of Agriculture ..... 4,581,286.70 
Department of Banking ........ 121,000.00 
Departmentof Forestsand Waters 4,432,650.00 
Department of Health ........... 4,095,000.00 
Department of Highways........ «= eweeecees 
Insurance Department .......... 620,000.00 
Department of Internal Affairs . 895,000.00 
Department of Justice .......... 862,525.00 
Department of Labor and Industry 2,505,000.00 
Department of Military Affairs .. 2,648,000.00 
Department of Mines ............ 731,000.00 
Department of Property and Sup- 

ED ca eccwe vue cee canes as oso 21,354,185.00 
Department of Public Instruction  91,330,975.00 
Public Service Commission ..... 1,011,000.00 
Department of Revenue ........ 1,429,000.00 
Department of State ............ 2,046,20 


Pennsylvania State Police ...... 
Department of Welfare ......... 
Special Administrative Commis- 
GD Wavccecase eee casscccececs 75,000.00 
Subtotal, Executive Department .... 181,645,150.89 
Legislative Department 


oS PESTS ECE Tere 412,500.00 
House of Representatives ....... 1,012,883.00 
Legislative Journal and Miscel- 
IONS oWcvicceececwedses ve << 7,500.00 
Legislative Reference Bureau .. 96,000.00 
Subtotal, Legislative Department .. 1,528,883.00 
Judicial Department ...........-..6. 4,923,795.92 
Highways, Maintenance and Con- 
BSUFUGTON .cccccccccccescccoes SEG, RIC 0ORSS 
High ‘COMMISSION o6c.<6sccecconeveccs 1,034,365.00 
GAMG COMMIBMIOM ceccccccccccsececs 2,238,350.00 
Banking Department .............+4- 1,499,861.00 
Securities Commission .............. 236,031.00 
State Farm Products Show ......... 102,800.00 
Nursery and Forest Protection ..... 106,005.00 
Grand Otel <ccicokscc ee weve cesses eos $347,425,251.64 


It is interesting to note the functions for 
which the larger amounts are budgeted. These 
in their respective order are: 


EMO. indicat ees Vedeccnnees 44 per cent 
RIPIIRTENIE oho ors Se Cocuvlccvedeeees 26 per cent 
ENE aici ciate ccmaie cis naesae axle 11 per cent 
Property and Supplies ........ 6 per cent 
Other PUNCHONS .... 5c c0c088es 13 per cent 


Expenditures for Property and Supplies are 
those incurred in the purchasing of equipment 
and supplies for the operation of the various 
branches of the State government, together 
with the purchase of grounds and the con- 
struction of State-owned buildings. 

The Governor in transmitting the budget to 
the General Assembly made this statement con- 
cerning education: “In the budget of the De- 
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partment of Public Instruction my first concern 
has been to care adequately under present laws 
for the subsidies to the common schools. These 
subsidies will require $56,500,000 in the coming 
biennium as contrasted with $52,100,000 in the 
current biennium. To this amount $56,500,000 
I have been able to add $750,000 in order bet- 
ter to provide for distressed and needy school 
districts, for rural schools, and for certain 
experimental work in vocational education in 
agricultural, mining, and industrial communi- 
ties, as recommended by the Pennsylvania Com- 
mitee on Unemployment.” 

Other items of interest are the increasing 
amounts for the salaries of county superin- 
tendents and assistant county superintendents 
made possible through the legislation sponsored 
by the Association two years ago. 

In addition to the budget allotments as indi- 
cated on a preceding page, provision has been 
made for certain deficiencies because of inade- 
quate appropriations for the biennium ending 
May 31, 1931. A deficiency bill has already 
been introduced in the House carrying deficien- 
cy appropriations items as follows: 


Salaries of County Superintendents ..... $29,721 
Salaries of Asst. County Superintendents ena 


Transportation and Closed Schools ...... 0,000 
Support of Common Schools ............ 500,000 
WO cw cceavatsnsvessencteces $1,247,971 


While the above has dealt with the amount 
of money which the State will provide for edu- 
cational activities during the coming two years, 
certain of the educational institutions serve as 
a source of revenue to the State government. 
An amendment to the Administrative Code in 
1929 provided that all receipts from the State 
Teachers Colleges be paid into the General 
Fund of the State treasury. The estimated re- 
ceipts from these institutions for the coming 
two years is placed at $6,058,709. This state- 
ment is made as a matter of information rather 
than an endorsement of the practice. 





Educational Legislation 
Educational measures that have been intro- 
duced since the statement in the last issue of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL are as 
follows: 
HOUSE BILLS 
No. 774—Mr. Rhodes. Provides for an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 for the erection 
of a State normal school in Allegheny 
County. 
No. 780—Mr. Steedle. Provides for deficiency 
appropriations for the Department 
of Public Instruction: Salaries of 
county superintendents, $29,721; Sal- 
aries of assistant county superin- 
tendents, $39,250; Reimbursement to 
school districts for transportation, 
$680,000, for salaries of teachers and 
for closed schools, $500,000. 




















No. 784—Mrs. Pitts. Amends the juvenile 


employment law by specifying 18 as 
a minimum age rather than 16; 44 
hours as a maximum week rather 
than 51; and 8 hours as a maximum 
day rather than 9. It also provides 
that not less than 45 minutes for 
the mid-day meal be allowed to every 
minor under 18 years of age which 
shall not be considered a part of the 
working day or the working week. 


No. 799—Mr. Ruth. Amends the Hess Bill 


by fixing $25 per month as a mini- 
mum retirement allowance for teach- 
ers who retired previous to the pas- 
sage of the retirement act. 

NOTE: The appropriation for the 
Hess Bill at the last session of the 
legislature as approved by the Gover- 
nor was $150,000. By the provisions 
of the Hess Bill the approximate 
present payroll of beneficiaries is 
$7,227 per month. With the present 
beneficiaries, the proposed minimum 
of $25 per month would increase 
the monthly payroll approximately 
$6,909, making a total monthly pay- 
ment of $14,136, a yearly payment 
of $169,642, and a biennial appro- 
priation need of approximately $339,- 
284 which is more than double the 
appropriation of two years ago. 
Deaths of beneficiaries would reduce 
the amount indicated above consider- 
ably. 


No. 880—Mr. Flynn. Amendment to Section 


1819 of the School Code adding the 
following: “The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction shall upon appli- 
cation of any county or district 
superintendent provide for the ex- 
amination of any teacher holding any 
valid certificate in any subject he or 
she is not permitted to teach under 
said certificate, and upon the success- 
ful passage by such teacher of the 
examination provided, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction shall 
issue a new certificate to such teacher 
including therein the subject, upon 
which such examination was held, as 
being one of the branches which the 
holder thereof is entitled to teach.” 


No. 852—Mr. Hoopes. Regulates the labor of 


minors, prohibits their employment 
at certain occupations and during 
certain times, and requires employ- 
ment certificates for certain minors 
and regulates the issuance of such 
certificates. Duties for the regula- 
tion and administration of this act 
are imposed upon school authorities 
and the Department of Labor and 
Industry. 
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. 973—Mr. Mason. Amends Sections 2620 


. 895—Mr. Weingartner. Amends _ para- 











866—Mr. Hoopes. Amends Sections 1414, 
1416, 1417, 1418, 1420, 1421, 1422, 
1423, 1424, 1425, and 1438 of the 
School Code by making school attend- 
ance compulsory between the ages of 
7 and 18 years. 

876—Mr. Hagmaier. Amends Section 617 
by adding: “Where the entire cost 
value or amount of such construction, 
reconstruction, repairs, or work in- 
cluding labor and material shall ex- 
ceed two thousand dollars, it shall be 
the duty of the school board to file 
in the office of the Clerk of the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of the county 
where school district is situated, com- 
plete plans and specifications of the 
proposed construction, reconstruction, 
repairs, or work prior to advertise- 
ment of the public notice asking for 
competitive bids and the said adver- 
tisement or public notice shall state 
that the plans and specifications have 
been so filed.” 





. 885—Mr. Squibb. Amends Section 1109 


by providing for the election of 
county superintendents by ballot 
rather than by rising and announcing 
the name of the candidate for whom 
the director desires to vote, as is now 
prescribed by law. 

941—Mr. Griffith. Authorizing the super- 
intendent and others to attend edu- 
cational meetings at the expense of 
the district. 


and 2628 of the School Code by pro- 
viding that in school districts of the 
third and fourth class, a controller 
shall be paid $15 per day for each 
day necessarily spent in auditing 
accounts, ‘ 
975—Mr. Henderson. Amends the retire- 
ment act by permitting teachers who 
are not members. of the retirement 
act to enter by written application 
to the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction previous to the first day 
of July, 1932. 
SENATE BILL 


Code, by providing that where dis- 
tricts are organized on a quarterly 
basis and in which the schools are 
operating and kept open the entire 
12 months of the school year, the 
Commonwealth shall pay for each 
member of the teaching and super- 
visory staff in such districts, 46 2/3 
per cent of the annual minimum 
salaries prescribed herein for teach- 
ers in such districts. 


graph 19, Section 1210, of the School 
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The Foe of Youth 


One out of every four deaths in the age 
group between 15 and 25 years in Pennsyl- 


vania is caused by tuberculosis. Between the 
ages 15 and 45 about 18 per cent of all deaths 
result from tuberculosis. 

These and other facts, which are revealed 
by a study of mortality in Pennsylvania, em- 
phasize the importance of attacking the tuber- 
culosis problem among the younger age groups. 
One of the means of doing this is a health 
education campaign to be conducted in April 
and which has as its slogan, “Tuberculosis— 
The Foe of Youth.” : 

Tuberculosis usually begins in childhood. 
From contact with those who have the disease 
either an immunity is acquired or the begin- 
ning of disease itself. During this growing 
period it causes few or no symptoms unless 
unfavorable circumstances allow it to develop 
rapidly. 

This grave danger is revealed by the fact 
that boys and girls have been found in active 
high school work, leaders in scholarship and 
athletics, apparently in good health but ac- 
tually with tuberculosis smoldering within soon 
to break into flame. Science has brought the 
tuberculin test and X-ray as a means of dis- 
covering such conditions in time to check the 
disease. 

The effort to lessen the tragedy of the pre- 
ponderance of deaths from a preventable dis- 
ease in the early years of life is nation-wide 
and is sponsored by the National Tuberculosis 
Association. In Pennsylvania the campaign 
is directed by the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis 
Society in cooperation with its 100 affiliated 
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organizations. They seek the support of school 
and health officials and medical and welfare 
agencies. 

The special material available includes liter- 
ature, posters, motion pictures, slides, and cuts. 

An eight-page leaflet entitled, Tuberculosis 
and the Teen Age, which explains how tuber- 
culosis develops especially during adolescence, 
is for teachers, parents, physical educators, and 
others in charge of boys and girls. Another 
eight-page leaflet, Laennec, the Listener, tells 
the story of the stethoscope and relates bits of 
biography about the inventor and his time. 

This material and further information can 
be secured from county tuberculosis societies 
or the Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 409 
Social Service Building, 311 South Juniper St., 
Philadelphia. 





Commercial Education Association 
of Western Pennsylvania 
1931 Convention 


Live-wire, wide-awake, commercial teachers 
of Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, and 
Northern West Virginia are marking their cal- 
endars for their spring get-together Friday 
evening, May 1, and Saturday, May 2, in Pitts- 
burgh. 

There will be three big events, beginning 
with a dinner dance in the Crystal Ball Room 
of Hotel William Penn on Friday evening at 
7 o’clock. Cards and entertainment will also 
be features of this party, to which the friends 
of commercial education are cordially invited. 

“The morning after the night before” (Sat- 
urday) at 9 a. m., the commercial education 
meeting will go into session in the Frick Train- 
ing School. The high spots of this meeting in- 
clude an address by John Robert Gregg, one of 
America’s foremost educators. There will also 
be an exhibit and demonstration of modern 
office appliances. 

At 11:30 round table meetings of different 
interests will convene. 

At 12:30 o’clock the commercial teachers, 
their friends, prominent educators, high school 
principals, superintendents, authors, and pub- 
lishers will enjoy a rare treat at the annual 
luncheon in the Georgian Room at Hotel Web- 
ster Hall. One of the world’s greatest inspira- 
tional orators will be released by the toast 
master at this luncheon. 

Arthur E. Cole of Langley High Schovl, 
Pittsburgh, is president of the Association; 
Karl M. Maukert, Duffs—Iron City College, 
Pittsburgh, is publicity director. 

Commercial teachers desiring the Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin for 1931 may secure a copy by 
writing R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City. 
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Social and Professional Clubs 


Aliquippa Schoolmen’s Club 
Sponsor, H. R. Vanderslice, Aliquippa 
District Superintendents of Allegheny County 
Pres., C. C. Kelso, Swissvale 
Allegheny County Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., C. E. Dickey, Pittsburgh 
Allentown Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., H. H. Wentz, Allentown 
First Vice-Pres., Walter Stewart, Allentown 
Second Vice-Pres., Mark Wetherhold, Allen- 
town 
Secretary, Fred Schmerker, Allentown 
Financial Sec., Ira Yoder, Allentown 
Treas., Harley Ruch, Allentown 
Armstrong County Principals Association 
Pres., John D. Anderson, Kittanning 
Sec., Kenneth M. Smith, Kittanning 
Beaver Valley Schoolmen’s Club 
Sponsor, S. W. Lyons, New Brighton 
Berks County School Men’s Club 
Pres., Otis S. Rothenberger, Leesport 
Sec.-Treas., John N. Land, Hamburg 
Bloomsburg-Rainbow Club 
Sponsor, W. W. Evans, Bloomsburg 
Butler County Schoolmen’s Association 
Pres., Bruce Dennison, Slippery Rock 
Sec.-Treas., Carbus Magee, Harmony 
Clearfield County Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., Geo. E. Zerfoss, Clearfield 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Radebach, Osceola Mills 
Sec.-Treas., Arthur F. Green, Winburne 
Haverford Township Schoolmen’s Association 
Pres., Raymond Schlosser, Upper Darby 
Vice-Pres., C. Glenwood Hughes, Upper 
Darby 
Treas., Robert Livingston, Upper Darby 
Johnstown Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., H. S. Weller, Johnstown 
Sec., H. P. Liggett, Johnstown 
Treas., D. H. Krise, Johnstown 
Lackawanna Valley School Superintendence 
Conference 
Pres., John J. O’Hara, Throop 
Sec., Jno. A. Dempsey, Olyphant 
Luzerne County Schoolmaster’s Club 
Pres., E. S. Williams, Wilkes-Barre 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Jenkins, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec., Wm. Behler, Wilkes-Barre 
Treas., Ralph Easton, Edwardsville 
McKean County Schoolmasters’ Club 
Pres., J. L. Hinaman, Bradford 
Vice-Pres., G. H. Rickert, Kane 
Sec., C. F. Feit, Kane 
Norristown Teachers Club 
Pres., Jennie Benson, Norristown 
Schoolmen’s Club of Norristown 
Pres., Wm. Sherker, Norristown 
Schoolmen’s Club of Philadelphia 
Pres., John Guthrie, Philadelphia 
First Vice-Pres., Edmund Thompson, Phila- 
delphia 
Second Vice-Pres., Morris Wolf, Philadelphia 
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Recording Sec., Walter Evans, Philadelphia 
Corresponding Sec., Robert E. Orton, Phila- 
delphia 
Treas., Frank Bell Kline, Philadelphia 
Historian, F. Montgomery Baker, Philadel- 
phia 
Northumberland County Schoolmasters’ Club 
Pres., Joseph Howerth, Shamokin 
Sec., Carl L. Millward, Milton 
Old York Road Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., George Burlington, Abington 
Vice-Pres., Thomas Beach, Hatboro 
Sec.-Treas., L. W. Kunkle, Cheltenham 
Philadelphia Suburban Superintendents’ As- 
sociation 
Pres., S. E. Downes, Ardmore 
Sec., William C. Sampson, Upper Darby 
Schoolmen’s Club of Schuylkill County 
Pres., D. H. H. Lengel, Pottsville 
Sec., Paul S. Christman, Schuylkill Haven 
Washington-Greene County Schoolmen’s Club 
Pres., S. S. Baker, Washington 
Vice-Pres., Kent Kelley, Waynesburg 
Secretary, A. B. Benn, Washington 
Treas., H. C. Crane, Monongahela 





Dr. Broome’s Appreciation 


Now that the smoke of battle is over (but 
there wasn’t any battle after all), I have an 
opportunity to express appreciation to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, to the president of the asso- 
ciation, to the past president, Mr. Gilmore, and 
to all of my good friends in the State of 
Pennsylvania, for the confidence placed in me 
for the possible leadership of the Department 
of Superintendence, and for the yeoman serv- 
ice that you gave in putting my name forward 
and bringing my election to a successful and 
uncontested issue. If it were possible, I feel 
all the more bound by ties of friendship to the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

My chief concern is that, in conducting the 
affairs of the great Department of Superin- 
tendence, I shall do it in a way that will be 
creditable to the association, and to the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Yours sincerely, 
EDWIN C. BROOME, 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Note—The sixty-second annual meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. will be held in Washington, D. C, 
February 20-25, 1932. 





HoMEVILLE ScHooL in Mifflin Township, 
Allegheny County, now houses over seven 
hundred pupils in eighteen classrooms. A 
recent addition provides four new classrooms 
and a combination gymnasium-auditorium. 
This relieves the crowded condition in Home- 
ville and provides more adequate facilities for 
this progressive community. 
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Radio Commission 


The National Committee on Education by 
Radio was organized on December 30, 1930, as 
the result of a series of events and conferences 
which took place during 1930 and which indi- 
cated the clear need for a more active inter- 
est in radio on the part of educational workers. 
The purpose of the Committee is to secure to 
the people of the United States the use of 
radio for educational purposes by protecting 
the rights of educational broadcasting, by pro- 
moting and coordinating experiments in the 
use of radio in school and adult education, by 
maintaining a Service Bureau to assist edu- 
cational stations in securing licenses and in 
other technical procedures, by exchange of in- 
formation through a weekly bulletin, by en- 
couragement of research in education by radio, 
and by serving as a clearing house for re- 


' search. 


The members of this Committee and the 
groups with which they are associated are as 
follows: 

J. L. Clifton, director of education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, National Council of State Super- 
intendents 

Arthur G. Crane, president, the University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming, National 
Association of State University Presidents 

R. C. Higgy, director, Radio Station WEAO 
of Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
Association of College and University Broad- 


| casting Stations 


J. O. Keller, head of engineering extension, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania, National University Extension 


_ Association 


Charles N. Lischka, 1312 Massachusetts 


Avenue, Washington, D. C., National Catholic 


Educational Association 

John Henry MacCracken, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion 

Charles A. Robinson, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri, The Jesuit Education Asso- 
ciation 

H. Umberger, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, Association of 
Land Grant Colleges and Universities 

Joy Elmer Morgan, chairman, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., National Educa- 
tion Association 

The activities of the committee are financed 
by a five-year grant from the Payne Fund. 
The members serve without pay. The com- 
mittee will maintain a general office at 1201 
16th St., N. W., and a Service Bureau in Room 
997, National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 





_ “Books are the playground of the imagina- 
tion; in them you will find adventure, power, 
romance, and inspiration.”—Quotation. 
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Bucknell’s Demonstration School 
Frank G. Davis 


Lewisburg, Pa. 


The Bucknell demonstration school had its 
inception in the summer of 1925, when it 
housed in college classrooms twenty-six pupils 
and two teachers, who taught English, social 
studies, and mathematics. Only the seventh 
and eighth grades were enrolled. The school 
has grown steadily until in the summer of 1930, 
in grades seven to eleven, 200 pupils were en- 
rolled and taught by thirteen teachers, eleven 
full time and two part time. The school is now 
held in the new Lewisburg High School. 

The curriculum has grown from the three 
fundamental subjects: jist listed to a group of 
subjects and activities covering most of the aca- 
demic branches offered in the junior-senior 
high schools and a list of extra-classroom 
activities consisting of baseball and basketball 
leagues, orchestra, glee club, a school paper, 
“The Demonstration School News,” assemblies, 
in which the pupils take the leading part, clubs, 
including swimming, novelty, soap-carving, 
hiking, press, history, current events, science, 
biography, dramatics, etiquette, mathematics, 
nature study, first aid, iiterary, bee-culture, 
and the outsta: ling party of the year, the an- 
nual school picnic, engineered by student 
teachers under the chairmanship of a member 
of the faculty. 

All activities are handled by student teacher 
committees under the leadership of faculty 
members. 

The main purpose of the school is to offer 
special summer opportunities to children of 
Lewisburg and surrounding territory, while 
providing an opportunity for college students 
and graduates to train for teaching. 

The program of training consists of assign- 
ment to a training teacher, who directs the ob- 
servation, participation, and teaching done by 
the student teachers, holds conferences with 
them before teaching to assist in planning the 
work and afterward for its criticism, and sees 
that proper professional reading is done in 
connection with the immediate work at hand. 

Daily lectures onthe general phases of teach- 
ing technique are given by the director of the 
demonstration school, assisted by experienced 
educators from the field. Observation manuals 
containing directions for the observation of 
the various phases of technique are kept by all 
students and are criticized by the director. 

The first Jectures concern pupil activities and 
their direction and in this connection student 
teachers are given an opportunity to indicate 
the types of pupil activities they desire to di- 
rect. At the earliest possible date, a list of, 
activities is handed to the pupils and their selec- 
tions are made. With the wide variety of abili- 
ties of a large group of student teachers avail- 
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‘ able, it is possible to present activities that will 
strike the fancies and challenge the abilities 
and interest of nearly all the pupils. 

The next subject discussed has to do with 
the psychology of the secondary school pupil. 
In this connection each student teacher selects 
a pupil for an exhaustive case study carried 
through most of the summer session. It is re- 
freshing to observe the genuine enthusiasm 
with which many accept this assignment. The 
challenge is to discover a cause for every prob- 
lematic situation in connection with the child’s 
activities or attitudes. In some cases, some 
worthwhile information has been uncovered 
which has aided in the handling of difficult 
children. 





The Glory of Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania not only has the largest in- 
crease in membership in the National Educa- 
tion Association, but it did it under interesting 
conditions. 

California increased 2,728, but it was bidding 
for the meeting of 1931. 

Ohio increased 2,619, but she had the meet- 
ing in 1930. 

New Jersey increased 1,253, but she had the 
Department of Superintendence in 1930. 

Pennsylvania increased 3,657, and she had 
nothing, asked for nothing. What is more, 
Pennsylvania has asked for nothing for six 
years, and is not threatening to ask for any- 
thing. Noble Pennsylvania!—The Journal of 
Education. 





Silver Bay Vacation Conference 

A program especially interesting to public 
school teachers has been arranged for the Fifth 
Annual Silver Bay Vacation Conference on 
Lake George, to be held for two weeks from 
August 1 to August 14. The committee in 
charge consists of Arvie Eldred, chairman; 
George M. Wylie, assistant commissioner of 
education, New York State, Albany, N. Y.; 
Frank G. Pickell, board of education, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; W. C. Smith, department of adult 
education, New York State, Albany, N. Y. 





Elementary English Review 


The Elementary English Review, official 
organ of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in elementary English, has announced 
for publication this spring special numbers on 
reading, composition, and school libraries and 

_ recreational reading. 

All inquiries should be addressed to The 
Elementary English Review, 4070 Vicksburg 
Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
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National Geographical Society 
Service for Rural Schools 


Rural schools will find of special interest two 
types of material which may be obtained at 
nominal cost from the School Service Depart- 
ment of the National Geographic Society. 

As a contribution to the enlivened teaching 
of geography in rural schools The Society re- 
cently announced it will send packets of ten 
different copies of the National Geographic 
Magazine, upon payment of 50 cents to defray 
cost of packing and carriage charges. 

The Society requires that teachers sign a 
blank stating The Geographics are for school 
use, so that back copies at this price may not 
fall into the hands of commercial dealers, 
and these blanks may be obtained by address. 


ing The Society’s headquarters, at Washing- — 


ton, D. C. 





Boys’ Week 
April 25—May 2 
Saturday—Boys’ Loyalty Day 
Sunday—Boys’ Day in Churches 
Monday—Boys’ Day in Industry 
Tuesday—Boys’ Day in Schools 
Wednesday—Boys’ Day in Entertainment and 
Athletics 
Thursday—Boys’ Health Day and Evening at 
Home 
Friday—Boys’ Day in Citizenship 
Saturday—Boys’ Day Out of Doors 
A Manual of Suggestions for the observ- 
ance of the 1931 Boys’ Week may be secured by 
writing to National Boys’ Week Committee, 
211 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. 





Summer School 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 

One of the most delightful ways to spend 
three weeks during the coming summer would 
be to attend the Summer School in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, from July 20 to August 8. 

Really, a most enjoyable arrangement is 
offered to anyone who wishes to accept the 
hospitality of a very wonderful, old city of 
Central Europe. The registration fee is very 
small and reduced rates for railway transpor- 
tation and hotel bills are provided. 

The Czechoslovakian Consul in Philadelphia 
is Charles R. Toothaker. Address him at the 
Commercial Museum if you want detailed in- 
formation. 





THE SERVICE of a visiting teacher, to act 
as a connecting link between home and school, 
is being used with good effect in Abington 
Township schools. It is combined with guid- 
ance work in the junior schools. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general informa- 
tion which the Department desires to bring to the attention of school officials, 
teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth. 








STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Vacancy, JAMES N. RULE, Acting 


Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 


Chairman, Board of Presidents, State Teachers Colleges 


Statistics, Research and Reports—JONAS" E. WAGNER, Director 
Accounting—FRANCES M. BURKE, Controller 
Departmental Service—F. STEWARD HARTMAN, Administrative Assistant 


Division I 
Teachers Colleges, Secondary Schools, Extension, Special and Visual 
Education, Certification of Teachers, Institutes and 
Department Library 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Reet 
Teacher Bureau HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
W. A. YEAGER. Assistant 
J. K. BOWMAN, Assistant 
Secondary Education W. H. BRISTOW, 
JOHN F. BROUGHER, Assistant 
Adult Extension Education A. W. CASTLE, Directo: 
LUCY W. GLASS, ig od 


FRANK H. RBITER, 

EDNA M. tere Vg ee 
Wiis) Ss o vk ccccltncocssascaccees Cc. F. HOBAN, Director 
Department Library............. MARY L. ABRAHAM, Librarian 


Special Education 


Division IT 
Legal Relations and Services to School Districts 
W. M.. DENISON, Deputy eae 
School Business Bureau D. CROSLEY, Director 
GEORGE H. RICHWINES Assistant Director 
Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, 
MBACH, Director 


Y. SHA 
E. A. QUACKENBU SH, Assistant Director 
. L. HOLBROOK, Assistant Director 
Bureau of School ow ee TBERT C. EICHER, Director 
FRANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
5, Assistant Director 


E LLV . CASSEL, Supervisor 
M. D. HEASTINGS, Heating and Ventilating Engineer 


Division III 
Vocational Education under Federal (Smith-Hughes) and 
Pennsylvania Laws 
LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Srpertatnest 
Vocational Agricultural Education. .H. + Pig ROLF, Director 
MARTIN, Supervisor 
J. 8. CHAMPION. Supervisor 
Vocational Home Beene. 


RS. ge G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
MRS. EDITH LA DAVISON, Supervisor 
Industrial and Continuation School Education, 
P. L. CRESSMAN, Assistant Director 
E. INTON, Supervisor 
“L. B. STAYER, Supervisor 


Division IV 
School Visitation, Conference and Advice 


ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 

Rural Service Bureau LEE L. DRIVER, Director 

W. 8. TAFT, Assistant Director 

GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 

a Visitation Bureau ROBERT C. SHAW, Director 

Art Education VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten Education, 

HELEN PURCELL, Director 

Health and Physical Education. . aA G. MOORHEAD, Director 

MARY M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 

CHARLES D. VIBBERTS, Supervisor 

HELENA McCRAY, oe 

rvisor 


MRS. LOIS OWEN, Sw 
Ranks cae sixicurevases M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 


Division V 
The E ining and Li i Bureau 


HARLES D. = Deputy Superintendent 
Professional Examining Board 

Architects Seecrasteteat 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors 
Dental Council 
Professional Engineers 
— Education and Licensure 





Osteopa 
Sewanee Surgeons 
Pharma 


Public eee 
a 


‘in: 
Report —" Accreditment of Higher Educational Institutions and 
Private Secondary Schools 
J PENTZ, Director 


2 JACKSON, Director 





Credentials Bureau 
Real Estate Licensing 


Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 
Library 


The "General Library. .A. come SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 
Library Extension ‘A A. MacDONALD, Librarian 
Law Library iouN EDWARD GROOME, Librarian 
Archives and History HIRAM H. SHENK, Archivist 
Museum BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
President and Chief Executive Officer, JAMES = — Acting 


MRS. EDWARD W. BIDDLE 
JOHN J. COYLE 

CHARLES E. DICKEY 
SAMUEL S. FLEISHER 


WEIR C. KE 
MRS. so Tr KiRRNAN 
ING 


Lanet A 
A. 


AND Corry 
WILLIAM i EUG isso cw sicndecdcaweweapes deuaaad Mansfield 


JAMES N. RULE, Secretary 


School Employes’ 


Retirement Board 


H. H. BAISH, Secretary 
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Public Schools Budget Provisions 
To County and District Superintendents: 


In the Governor’s Budgetary Message issued 
February 8, 1931, occur the following para- 
graphs on the public schools: 

“Approximately one-half of the Gen- 
eral Fund budget for the coming bi- 
ennium is allocated in the Budget for 
the maintenance, repair, and construc- 
tion of educational institutions—in 
other words, for young people and the 
schools. More than half of this amount 
or $57,250,000.00 is recommended for 
the support of the common schools... 

“In the budget of the Department of 
Public Instruction my first concern has 
been to care adequately under present 
laws for the subsidies to the common 
schools. “Lhese subsidies will require 
$56,500,@00.00 in the coming biennium 
as contrasted with $52,100,000.00 in 
the current biennium. To this amount 
$56,500,000.00 I have been able to add 
$750,000.00 in order better to provide 
for distressed and needy school dis- 
tricts, for rural schools, and for cer- 
tain experimental work in vocational 
education in agricultural, mining, and 
industrial communities, as recom- 
mended by the Pennsylvania Commit- 
tee on Unemployment. Legislation 
covering these matters will be pre- 
sented to you.” 

It occurs to me that this material will be of 
interest and inspiration to you. The item in 
the Budget recommended by the Governor for 
common schools will not only take care of the 
requirements of the Edmonds Act as now writ- 
ten, but will also allow a very considerable 
sum as an equalization fund to be administered 
by the State Council of Education for the use 
of distressed school districts and for some 
experimental work in vocational retraining. 

In your local discussions of the needs of the 
public schools, the above material will be quite 
useful to you. We shall be glad to supplement 
this material as you may individually request 
it from time to time. 

JAMES N. RULE, 
Acting Superintendent 





Aleohol and Narcotics 


To County and District Superintendents: 

Your attention is directed to the following 
resolution adopted by the Pennsylvania School 
Directors’ Association in their annual conven- 
tion at Harrisburg, on February 5, 1931: 

RESOLVED, “That we recommend that, as 
school directors, we see to it that the provisions 
of the School Code, both in letter and in spirit, 
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relative to teaching the effects of alcohol and 
narcotics, be strictly carried out.” 

Section 1609 of the School Code provides that 
“physiology and hygiene, which shall in each 
division of the subject so pursued include spe- 
cial reference to the effect of alcoholic drinks, 
stimulants, and narcotics upon the human sys- 


tem, ... shall be introduced and studied as 
a regular branch by all pupils in all depart- 
ments of the public schools of this Common- 
wealth, and in all educational institutions sup- 
ported wholly or in part by money from this 
Commonwealth.” 

Outlines have been prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction covering this impor- 
tant phase of the instructional program. For 
the elementary school bulletin No. 29, 1929, 
Organization of a Health Instruction Program 
for Grades 1 to 8, sets up certain specific sug- 
gestions for a teaching program showing the 
harmful effect of narcotics and alcohol. A 
monthly supplement has been prepared which 
may be secured by addressing the Department. 
In the lower grades, of course, the primary 
emphasis on this subject is with reference to 
health habits. In the upper grades the harm- 
ful social, mental, emotional, economic, and 
physical effects of stimulants and narcotics 
are emphasized. 

For the junior and senior high school, the 
new “Tentative Course in Health Instruction 
for Secondary Schools” used for the first time 
this year has a well prepared unit on “stimu- 
lants and narcotics.” This course of study also 
gives definite suggestions for teaching this 
unit. The Social Studies Courses of Study, 
which have been in use for some years, also 
offer many excellent opportunities for carrying 
out the provisions of Section 1609 of the Code. 

I think this is a very appropriate time to call 
the attention of your teachers to the interest 
in this subject manifested by the Directors’ 
Convention, and also make sure that they are 
advised relative to the plans which have been 
formulated by the Department in keeping with 
the spirit and specific provisions of the Code. 

JAMES N. RULE, 
Acting Superintendent 





State Council 


Among the business transacted at the March 
meeting of the State Council of Education 
were the following items of general interest: 

1. Approved the application of citizens and 

taxpayers of North Apollo Borough, Arn- 
strong County, for the creation of the 
borough as a new school district of the 
fourth class separate from Kiskiminetas 
Township, Armstrong County. 

2. To help financially distressed school dis- 
tricts maintain the minimum require- 
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ments prescribed in the School Code, aid 
in the following amounts was granted: 
Upper Tyrone Twp., Fayette County— 
$2,500; Licking Creek Twp., Fulton Coun- 
ty—$3,000; Franklin Twp., Lycoming 
County—$1,000; Polk Boro., Venango 
County—$500. 

. Approved sites for consolidated schools in 
the following districts: Richland District, 
Bucks County; Eldred District, McKean 
County; Westfield District, Tioga County; 
Somerset District, Washington County. 

4, Reapproved 31 consolidated schools for 
transportation purposes. 

. Approved the following consolidated 
schools: Allegheny County—Atlantic 
Avenue School, Forest Hills; Bedford 
County—Valley Mills School, Snake 
Spring; Bradford County — McDuffee 
Street School, Athens; Clearfield County 
—Lincoln School, Decatur; Crawford 
County—Vernon School, Vernon; Indiana 


oo 


or 








County—Smicksburg School, West Ma- 
honing; McKean County—Lincoln School, 
and Lee Driver School, Foster; Monroe 
County—Smithfield School, Smithfield; 
Snyder County—Hummels Wharf School, 
Monroe. 





Department: Radio Program 


The Department has arranged for a monthly 
broadcasting program which will bring to the 
people of Pennsylvania and elsewhere general 
information concerning the State’s educational 
'program and other matters which the Depart- 
“ment desires to bring to the attention of school 
Officials, teachers, and all others interested in 
ithe public schools of this Commonwealth. 

The broadcasts will be sent from State Police 
} Station, WBAK, the first Monday evening of 
-each month at 8:15. The program for 1931 
will be as follows: 


| April 6-—C. Valentine Kirby—Pennsylvania’s 
Achievement in the Arts” 

'May 4—William M. Denison—“Recent Educa- 
tional Legislation” 

June 1—Lee L. Driver—“High Lights in 

School Consolidation” 

July 6—W. H. Bristow—“Adapted High 
School Education” 

August 3—A. W. Castle—“Preventive Educa- 
tion” 

September 7—Henry Klonower—“The Teach- 
er’s Contribution” 


October 5—L. H. Dennis—“Technological 
Change in Industry and Vocational 
Training” 


November 2—H. H. Shenk—“Unexplored Field 
of Pennsylvania History” 

December 7—Frank H. Reiter—“The Handi- 

capped Child” 
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Arbor and Bird Days 


Governor’s Proclamation 


IN THE NAME AND BY AUTHORITY OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Executive Department 
Harrisburg 


PROCLAMATION 


I, Gifford Pinchot, Governor of the State of 
Pennsylvania, do hereby designate and pro- 
claim Friday, April 3, and Friday, April 17, as 
Arbor Days and Bird Days, to be appropriately 
observed throughout the Commonwealth by the 
planting of trees, the study of bird life, and 
such other exercises as will develop a deeper 
appreciation and a greater conservation of 
our trees and birds. 

Arbor Day means Tree Day. Trees are the 
friends of mankind. From time immemorial 
they have been intimately associated with 
man’s life. The trees of the forest have fed 
man, furnished him medicine, sheltered and 
protected him from his enemies and the ele- 
ments in all ages and in all climes. At no time 
more than the present, and in no State more 
than in Pennsylvania, has the need for the 
manifold blessings of protected and productive 
forests been more evident. 

Pennsylvania’s beauty, industries, agricul- 
ture, and streams, are dependent upon trees. 
The restoration of forest-clad mountain slopes, 
the establishment of plantations on idle and 
worn-out farm lands, the planting of trees for 
shade, beauty, and bird life in communities and 
along the highways that connect them, are com- 
panion problems of conservation that deserve 
the best thoughts of our citizens. 

The two-hundredth anniversary of the natal 
day of George Washington will be celebrated 
throughout the nation in 1932. In anticipation 
of this observance, it is urged that schools 
throughout the State plant commemorative 
trees on the coming Arbor and Bird Days so 
that they may be dedicated to the Father of our 
Country on February 22, 1932. 

Arbor Day is also a fitting time to consider 
the evil consequences of forest fires. The direct 
damage that fire does to growing timber, the 
loss of game and other wild life as a result of 
forest fires, the deterioration and erosion of 
the soil, the injury to the productive power of 
the forest, and the destruction of beauty are 
problems that should challenge the attention 
of every citizen of the Commonwealth. 

I, therefore, urge attention to all these 
phases of tree and bird life. Let the coming 
Arbor and Bird Days be given wide construc- 
tive observance not only by school children and 
teachers, but by all the people in the Common- 
wealth. 













GIVEN under my hand and 
the Great Seal of the 
Commonwealth, at 
the City of Harris- 
burg, this ninth day 
of March, in the year 
of our Lord one 
thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty-one, 
and of the Common- 
wealth the one hun- 
dred and fifty-fifth. 

By the Governor: GIFFORD PINCHOT 
RICHARD J. BEAMISH, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 





Attendance Report Honor Roll 
JANUARY, 1931 
Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superintend- 
ents to forward all their January attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion on time. 


COUNTIES 
Adams Cumberland Mifflin 
Beaver Delaware Montour 
Bedford Elk Northumberland 
Blair Forest Perry 
Bradford Fulton Pike 
Bucks Indiana Potter 
Butler Jefferson Snyder 
Caiubria Juniata Sullivan 
Cameron Lackawanna Tioga 
Carbon Lancaster Union 
Centre Lawrence Venango 
Clarion Lebanon Washington 
Clinton Lehigh Wayne 
Columbia Lycoming Wyoming 
Crawford Mercer York 

DISTRICTS 
Abington Forest City New Castle 
Aliquippa Franklin New Kensington 
Altoona German Newport 
Ambridge Greensburg Norristown 
Archbald Greenville Northampton 
Arnold Hanover Olyphant 
Ashland Harrisburg Palmerton 
Ashley Haverford Phoenixville 
Bangor Hazle Pittston 
Beaver Falls Hazleton Plymouth 
Bellevue Hollidaysburg Pottstown 
Berwick Homestead Pottsville 
Bethlehem Huntingdon Punxsutawney 
Blakely Jeannette Radnor 
Bloomsburg Jersey Shore Rankin 
Braddock Johnsonburg Reading 
Bradford Johnstown Ridgway 
Bristol Kane Rochester 
Canonsburg Kingston Rostraver 
Carbondale Kittanning Sandy 
Carlisle Lansford Sayre 
Carnegie Latrobe Scottdale 
Cecil Lebanon Scranton 
Chambersburg Lehighton Shamokin 
Charleroi Lewiston Sharon 
Cheltenham Lock Haven Steelton 
Chester Logan Summit Hill 
Clairton Lower Merion Sunbury 
Clearfield Mahanoy City Swissvale 
Coal Mahanoy Twp. Tamaqua 
Coatesville Marcus Hook Tarentum 
Columbia Mauch Chunk Taylor 
Connellsville McKeesport Throop 
Conshohocken McKees Rocks Titusville 
Corry Meadville Tyrone 
Donora Middletown Uniontown 
Dormont Midland Upper Darby 
DuBois Milton Vandergrift 
Dunbar Minersville Warren 
Dunmore Monessen Washington 
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Duquesne Monongahela Waynesboro 
ston t. Carmel West Chester 

East ConemaughMt. Pleasant Boro. West Mahanoy 

East Pittsburgh Mt. Pleasant Twp. West Pittston 


Ellwood City Muhlenberg Whitehall 
Erie Munhall Williamsport 
Farrell Nanticoke Wilson 

Fell Nanty-Glo Windber 
Ford City New Brighton York 





School Journeys 


The increasing use of school journey work 
in Pennsylvania reflects a growing apprecia- 
tion of the values of this practical method of 
instruction. It shows that school officials and 
teachers are utilizing, for instructional and 
learning purposes, realistic situations and the 
concrete materials which are easily available. 

Spring is a propitious time for the teacher 
who has never used school journey procedure 
to initiate the practice. The fact that there 
are still many teachers who do not make use 
of school journey or field trip procedure may 
be explained by: 

1. Lack of training in school journey tech- 

nique 

2. School district regulations which re- 

quire that all instruction be confined to 
the school building and grounds 

3. Failure of teachers to make the neces- 

sary preparation for the effective carry- 
ing out of this type of work 

As a remedy for the first, it is suggested 
that such teachers procure, from the nearest 
State Teachers College or the Department of 
Public Instruction, a copy of the School Jour- 
ney Bulletin which contains a wealth of sug- 
gestions on this type of procedure. In dis- 
tricts where number two prevails, the sug- 
gested procedure is: organize and conduct a 
journey or field trip lesson after school or on 
Saturday morning; invite school authorities 
and parents to join the group; then have such 
a lesson as will show the values of this type 
of instruction. A suggestion for overcoming 
number three is to begin journey work in a 
simple way. For example: teacher and chil- 
dren can take a walking lesson by following 
the line which forms the boundary of the ward 
or voting district in which the school is located; 
children can be encouraged to make the same 
kind of trip around the district in which they 
live; the larger units can then be taken in 
order. A second suggestion is a tree project 
in which teacher and children undertake to 
learn the names of the trees in and around 
the school yard, in the street on which the 
school is located, etc.; a study of the flowers 
in the neighborhood can follow. Another sug- 
gestion is to make a visit to a maple tree from 
which the sap is flowing—this in preparation 
for the latex lesson in geography. 

School groups from practically all parts of 
Sweden, and from neighboring countries, go to 

(Turn to page 570) 
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1931 Visual Education Conference 


The second visual education conference held 
in the Department of Public Instruction, Feb- 
ruary 20, was attended by forty-two represen- 
tatives, divided as follows: accredited colleges, 
16; State teachers colleges, 13; department, 8; 
visual education directors and supervisors, 4; 
city normal schools, 1. 

The colleges represented were: Albright, 
Bloomsburg, California, Cheyney, Clarion, 
Dickinson, East Stroudsburg, Edinboro, Eliza- 
bethtown, Gettysburg, Grove City, Indiana, 
Lock Haven, Mansfield, Millersville, Miseri- 
cordia, Penna. State, Philadelphia Normal, 
Shippensburg, Slippery Rock, Susquehanna, 
Temple, Waynesburg, West Chester. 

The following communication from. Mr. 
Klonower, Director of the Teacher Bureau, 
was read by his assistant, Dr. Yeager: 

“Visual education and all that it means will 
save us from educational dry-rot. Schools fall 
behind in the matter of attracting and holding 
the interests of children because those respon- 
sible for them do not take advantage of new 
devices as aids in the presentation of content 
material. Visual education must become a 
mandatory part of every school program and 
teachers must be provided with adequate prep- 
aration and a profound knowledge of the 
philosophy that underlies learning through the 
senses, 


“The time is quite ripe to insist on a course 
in visual education for every teacher who is 
an applicant for a license to teach. A teacher 
of English as well as every other teacher 
should be familiar with the mechanical aids 
in the learning process. The sequential steps 
in the proper use of visual aids in the presen- 
tation of a lesson should be as well known as 
the formal Herbartian steps in learning. While 
it may not be necessary for the English teacher 
to have the extended preparation required of 
a teacher who devotes all of her time to the 
handling of visual aids, the position is taken 
that every teacher should be familiar with the 
use of the manifold devices which make the 
abstract concrete, the distant near, the com- 
plex simple. 

“T regret that is not possible for me to be 
present at this significant meeting but I do 
want to assure the group of our hearty co- 
operation with and our profound respect for 
those who are championing the cause of visual 
education.” 

With reference to the Summary of the 
Techniques of Visual and Other Sensory Aids 
for Teachers in Service and Teachers in Train- 
ing it was decided that: 


1. The course should be separate rather than 
combined with another course. 
was 40 to 1. 


The vote 
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2. The course should carry three semester 
hours credit. Vote, 40 to 1. 

3. The course should be mandatory. Vote, 

unanimous. 

It was decided that the following should be 
included in the course: 

1. The Museum Technique outline as pre- 

sented by Mr. Sigman. 

2. The Slide Making set-up as presented by 

Dr. Broyles. 
3. The Photography outline as presented by 
Dr. Waldron. 

A significant outcome of the meeting was 
the unanimous opinion that the course is de- 
cidedly laboratory in its nature and never 
should be conducted on the descriptive basis; 
that the thirty lessons should be divided into 
forty-five lessons; that the course is the equiva- 
lent in value of any three semester hour course 
in teacher preparation. 

The appraisement of the Minimum Standard 
Equipment set-up and of the Course in Visual 
and other Sensory Techniques showed that both 
were highly satisfactory. Practically all mem- 
bers participated in these discussions. Many 
suggestions were made, all of which were noted 
and will be included in the revised set-ups. 

A portion of a motion picture film in the field 
of history was projected for the purpose of 
showing the need for a definite technique in 
the use of films for instructional purposes. This 
developed animated discussion. A general feel- 
ing prevailed that a definite film technique 
should be undertaken this year. Consideration 
of the sound film was postponed for the present. 

In greeting the visual education instructors, 
Acting Superintendent, Dr. James N. Rule, 
expressed appreciation for their cooperation 
and commended the splendid work they have 
already accomplished. He referred to the 
visual education activity as one of the most 
fruitful in the Department. “Schools have been 
established,” said Dr. Rule, “that girls and 
boys may be instructed. The improvement’ of 
the quality of instruction, therefore, is always 
a vital question. Since visual and other sensory 
aids make a valuable contribution to such im- 
provement, you instructors hold an important 
relationship to the State’s program. 

“The time has arrived when the Sensory 
Techniques Course should carry three semester 
hours of credit and be required of every person 
preparing to teach in the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania. Such a course should be required not 
only of every teacher in training but also of 
all teachers in service. 

“Museum materials are proving a valuable 
asset to instruction. The wealth of historical 
documents, historical objects, and _ historical 
specimens in the State Museum should be or- 
ganized for systematic use by school children 
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and teachers of the State. There should be 
cultivated also a closer cooperation between 
school officials and teachers on the one hand, 
and museum authorities on the other, to the 
end that a greater use may be made of museum 
materials for instructional purposes. 

“An important bill has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives which provides for an 
appropriation for the purchase of films and 
film-slide materials for circulation among the 
schools of the Commonwealth. All should 
strive to have this bill passed. It is Bill No. 
131, sponsored by Mrs. Mabelle Kirkbride of 
Norristown. 

“Tt pleases me to know that you folks plan the 
development of a bulletin on pictorial tech- 
niques. This will not only make a valuable 
addition to the two bulletins already published 
but will render a great service to the teachers 
and children of the State. 

“T extend best wishes for a constructive meet- 
ing and for the most successful year in the his- 
tory of this movement.” 





The Pennsylvania School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System 
H. H. BAIsH 
Secretary School Employes’ Retirement Board 

In a series of articles which will appear in 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL during the 
next several months an explanation of the 
more important features of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Law will be given. The 
present article outlines the conditions of mem- 
bership, withdrawal, and reentry into the 
Retirement System. Next month the article 
will deal especially with the various funds and 
their methods of operation. The June article 
will explain the method of computing both dis- 
ability and superannuation retirement allow- 
ances and a description of the options avail- 
able at retirement. 

It is improbable that in a series of three 
articles all questions which school employes 
have in mind in regard to the Retirement 
System can be answered. Those having ques- 
tions that are of general interest, and that 
have not been answered in these articles, 
should send them to the Secretary of the 
Retirement Board and arrangements may be 
made to have a series of questions and answers 
in regard to the Retirement System appear in 
a later issue of the JOURNAL. Anyone having 
a personal question in regard to any feature 
of the Retirement System should feel free to 
write to the Secretary of the Retirement 
Board for information. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The Retirement Law classifies all school em- 
ployes into two groups. The one group in- 
cludes all school employes who were in service 
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at the time the Retirement Law was enacted 
and are designated as “Present Employes.” 
The other group includes all school employes 
who entered school service after the Retire- 
ment Law was enacted and are designated as 
“New Entrants.” Membership in the Retire- 
ment System was made optional for “Present 
Employes” and compulsory for “New En- 
trants.” 

Originally the Retirement Law gave “Pres- 
ent Employes” until July 1, 1919, to file an 
application for membership. The 1923 Legis- 
lature amended the Retirement Law by extend- 
ing the time to July 1, 1924, for “Present 
Employes” to file an application for member- 
ship, but required them to pay their back 
contributicns for all service rendered after 
July 1, 1919. The 1927 Legislature again 
amended the Law by extending the time to 
July 1, 1928, and requiring the payment of 
the back contributions. Unless the Retirement 
Law should again be amended a “Present 
Employe” who is not now a member cannot 
become a member of the Retirement System. 

The rate at which a member contributes to 
the Retirement Fund is determined by the age 
when contributions began, and remains un- 
changed throughout the entire period of serv- 
ice. However, the amount of contribution 
changes as the salary changes. The rate at 
which each member contributes is computed to 
be sufficient to accumulate a reserve large 
enough to pay one-half the cost of the allow- 
ance at superannuation retirement based on 
service rendered after July 1, 1919. The State 
and local school districts contribute the cost 
of the other half of the allowance based on 
service rendered after July 1, 1919. The State 
and local school districts pay the entire cost 
of all allowances based on service rendered 
prior to July 1, 1919. 

When a member separates from school serv- 
ice before retirement the full amount of the 
member’s own contributions, including interest 
at 4 per cent compounded annually, is refunded 
to the member. When a member dies before 
retirement the full amount of the member's 
own contributions, including interest at 4 per 
cent compounded annually, is refunded to the 
member’s estate or to a designated beneficiary. 

Anyone who separates from school service 
and withdraws from the Retirement System 
can any time within five years renew his or 
her membership by returning to school service 
and restoring the contributions that were with- 
drawn. 

Anyone who separates from school service 
after July 1, 1925, can, under the conditions 
outlined in detail in the Retirement Law, retain 
full credit in the Retirement System for all 
previous service, regardless of the length of 
absence from service, by returning to school 
service prior to the age of fifty-nine years. 
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Vocational Education Will 
Relieve Unemployment 


That vocational training as carried on under 
the national vocational education program can 
be utilized to relieve unemployment caused by 
the introduction of new machinery, operations, 
and processes in industry, is the opinion of Dr. 
J. C. Wright, Director of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. In expressing this 
opinion, Dr. Wright stresses the necessity of 
anticipating these industrial changes far 
enough in advance that men who are destined 
to be displaced by them may be retrained for 
other types of work. To this end, he urges 
that employers and workers cooperate in keep- 
ing vocational schools informed of new jobs 
for which workers should be trained. Only in 
this way, Dr. Wright emphasizes, will the 
schools be able most effectively to play their 
part in relieving technological unemployment. 

“In advocating a plan of vocational train- 
ing for workers displaced by industrial 
changes, I am not following a theory,” Dr. 
Wright explains. “I can point to specific 
instances which demonstrate the feasibility of 
such a plan. I wish it to be understood, also, 
that I am not advocating following any set 
program in carrying out the plan. It is possi- 
ble, for instance, for those who have been dis- 
placed through technological changes in indus- 
try to be vocationally trained for other jobs 
through their labor unions, in courses set up 
by employers or by State or local educational 
services, in intensive courses operated by public 
schools, and in special or ‘opportunity’ 
courses. The effectiveness of the training and 
not the particular training agency is what 
counts. 


WoRKERS HELP THEMSELVES 

“Not long ago the business agent of the 
local union of truck drivers in New York City 
was informed by the president of a large coal 
company that within six months the company 
proposed to change from horse-driven to motor- 
driven trucks. With this information in hand 
the business agent presented the problem to 
the members of the union at their next meet- 
ing. Confronted with the possibility of losing 
their jobs, the members of the union purchased 
a three-ton Mack truck and employed a com- 
petent instructor to teach them how to drive 
motor trucks, and how to make emergency 
road repairs. This instruction was given to 
the men during their leisure time in the even- 
Ings, and before the six months had elapsed 
every one of these drivers had been able to 
secure his driver’s license. 

“Six months later, when the president of the 
company expressed regret that it would be 


necessary to let off the drivers of horse-driven 
trucks and employ licensed operators of motor- 
driven trucks, the business agent informed him 
that every one of the men now in his employ 
was a competent and licensed motor truck 
driver. He also called the president’s atten- 
tion to the fact that these men knew the com- 
pany’s business and the company’s customers, 
and that they had been found through many 
years of experience to be loyal to the company’s 
interests—assets which new men could not pos- 
sibly possess. This information was all that 
was necessary to enable these men to retain 
their jobs. 

“OPPORTUNITY SCHOOLS” 

PROVIDE SPECIAL TRAINING 


“A number of cities now maintain what may 
be called ‘opportunity schools.’ The oldest and 
perhaps best organized is that located in Den- 
ver, Colorado, which has grown up under the 
leadership of Miss Emily Griffith. Some 7,000 
or 8,000 students attend this school each year 
and few indeed have come to its doors with a 
specific need for training to help them get a 
job, keep their job, or get a better job, who 
have not met with a ready response on the part 
of the school. A man or woman out of employ- 
ment in the City of Denver can go to this school 
and be given short intensive instruction under 
a competent instructor for practically any new 
occupation. 


EMPLOYERS, WORKERS, AND EDUCATORS MUST 
COOPERATE 


“IT cannot emphasize too strongly the need 
for cooperation between the vocational school 
authorities, and employers and workers. The 
province of the vocational school in relieving 
technological employment is to retrain for new 
jobs those who have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. The employer can give the school au- 
thorities information on employment opportu- 
nities for which the school can train workers, 
and can frequently provide equipment for this 
training which the school does not possess. 
The worker on the other hand knows the re- 
quirements of specific occupations, information 
which is invaluable to the school in setting up 
vocational courses. For the information and 
assistance it needs in setting up courses, there- 
fore, the school must look to the employer and 
the employee groups.” 





SHILLINGTON HIGH ScHoOL dedicated its new 
building January 8 by portraying in a three- 
part program the schools of yesterday, of to- 
day, and of tomorrow. 
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A Message to Mothers 
Lucy W. GLASS 
In Charge of Home Classes for Mothers 


It gives me a great deal of real joy to know 
that so many busy mothers are finding time to 
attend Home Classes. It will be a source of 
pride to your children, who have been taught 
English in school, to feel that “Mother can talk 
to me in English now and she can read and 
write English too!” It will strengthen the 
family ties and make you real companions for 
your children. You will be better able to 
advise and guide them when you can speak the 
common language of America and understand 
more of American ways and customs. 

Your teachers have told you many things 
about George Washington, I am sure. He was 
a great man—honest and true. He did so much 
for his country, which is our country now. 
However, as I think of him, there is one thing 
that to my mind stands out as greater than 
anything else, and that was his love for his 
mother—his loyalty, devotion, and obedience 
to her wishes. I believe that was the real be- 
ginning of his greatness as a man, as a soldier, 
and as a President! 

What a wonderful mother she must have been 
to inspire such love in her boy! How tactful 
she must have been and how wise to have been 
such a counsellor for her son that even in old 
age he was yet devoted to her every wish. 

Some time ago I had an experience which has 
made Washington seem very real and very 
human to me—not just like someone we read 
about and perhaps forget. I had the privilege 
of visiting some of the places where he had 
really lived, of touching things he had handled, 
and of looking at pictures that had hung on his 
walls and upon which his glance had often 
rested. To me it was an experience never to be 
forgotten! May I tell you just a little about it? 

First, may I tell you of Mount Vernon 
where his married life was mainly spent? It 
is a beautiful spot on a high bank where the 
Potomac River winds below in a graceful bend. 
Can you fancy a fine, old-fashioned, frame 
house with high Colonial pillars in front? 
Comfortable chairs on the porch permit one to 
rest and view the beautiful green lawn sloping 
towards the river, and the distant country 
spread for a long distance beyond. On one 
side in the rear is the wonderful garden as 
Martha Washington had it planted—wonder- 
ful old-fashioned flowers, beautiful ivy and 
boxwood hedges, and borders for the flower 
beds. Carriage houses, stables, and other out- 
buildings as would be found on any plantation 
of those early days, all painted snow white, 
are also in the rear. 

Once inside the house, there is much to show 
one how the plantation owners lived in those 
days. The kitchen with an open fireplace, 
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where the cooking was done—cooking utensils, 
mainly of copper, kept bright and shining. 
Washington was fond of entertaining his 
friends and many large cooking utensils were 
In the guest dining 
room is the large table where he served din- 
ners to his guests. On the mantel is a marble 
clock by which he told the time. In the family 
dining room, however, I felt myself picturing 
the intimate family life of his home—his own 
arm-chair, Martha Washington’s chair, a high 
chair used by his niece, china, pewter pitchers 
and platters they used daily, and the original 
sewing table used by Mrs. Washington. We 
were all very quiet for it seemed to us as if it 
were all so real that the family must enter any 
minute. 

Many bedrooms, furnished just as they had 
been in his lifetime, had been kept for guests 
and various members of the family, but to us 
the one room on which deepest interest cen- 
tered was the bedroom occupied by Washing- 
ton himself and the high-poster, canopied bed, 
with its white spread and curtained space 
below, was the one in which he died! The 
room contained the original furniture, rag 
rugs, antique tables and chairs—intimate fam- 
ily belongings. A solemn hush fell over our 
group. In perfect silence we stood reverently 
gazing at the surroundings amid which the 
spirit of our great Washington left but the 
casket to be tenderly laid away by a mourning 
Nation! 

As we stand in front of the house, a well- 
beaten path winds to the right over the grass- 
covered river bluff to a vault where he was laid 
to rest, but in later years a new vault was con- 
structed farther down the hill and well back 
from the river, where now we may view the 
marbles enclosing all that was mortal of 
Washington and his beloved wife. 

Cedars, large and perfectly shaped, line both 
sides of the winding path leading to these 
graves. In perfect peace and quiet, save the 
wood notes of the birds, lies our own Wash- 
ington, the wonderful man whose life was a 
record of sincerity, service, and sacrifice—a 
life made possible by the love and tenderness 
of a devoted mother! 

It was my privilege to visit the church where 
he had worshipped and to see the very pew 
in which he sat, but somehow I could not bring 
myself to enter that pew. To me it was hal- 
lowed ground not to be profaned by my un- 
worthy footsteps. 

To me the high monument erected to his 
memory by the gratitude of a Nation does not 
speak half so eloquently of his life and service 
as does the home made sacred by his presence 
or the quiet resting place amid the silence, 
where he lies asleep, “First in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide 


what books 


they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many 


other books which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless 
signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND Success. Edward 
J. Gallagher. 204 pp. Illus. Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1.20 

The aim of this book is to assist the student 
in laying the foundation of a successful career 
based on good health, sound education, virile 
character, and proper training for the vocation 
for which he is adapted. Vocational guidance 
is treated in a simple but comprehensive man- 
ner, which shows the student how to find the 
aptitudes which will indicate the calling for 
which he is adapted. Thus he is introduced 
to self analysis and to the method of investigat- 
ing occupations, finding their respective ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, as appiied to 
himself personally or to the ordinary -indi- 
vidual. After the vocation is chosen, the stu- 
dent is shown how to train or qualify for it, 
how to enter it, how to win success by industry, 
tact, and utilizing the opportunities that may 
lie in his path. Finally the student is urged to 
seek the ideal of excellence in whatever he 
does as one sure passport to preferment. He 
is also urged to continue his study or training 
in order to be prepared for any future oppor- 
tunity of advancement. 


BIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION. O. 
W. Caldwell, C. E. Skinner, and J. W. 


Tietz. 534 pp. Illus. Ginn. $2.72 

The authors desire to present those aspects 
of biology which are foundational to education, 
psychology, and sociology. The book with its 
questions and problems, completion exercises, 
true-false statement tests, and references, is 
undoubtedly for college and university courses 
of instruction, but it will be valuable to indi- 
viduals engaged in adult education and in the 
relations of parents to schools and will benefit 
citizens who desire to read books which deal 
with modern problems. Such chapters as 
“Education Changes People” and “Work and 
Fatigue” give facts interesting to all. 


Edited by 
Illus. D. 


LIVES OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY. 
Rowena K. Keyes. 316 pp. 
Appleton. $1.36 

Excerpts from the biographies of two 
builders, two national leaders, two national 


heroines, two discoverers, two travelers, two 
statesmen, two men of letters, two women 
writers, two actors, and two inventors. The 
author uses pairs of excerpts to give the 
reader the joy of comparison of two characters 
with noticeable similarities in the midst of 
wide divergence of circumstances. She also 
hopes that this is one means of developing the 
taste for biographies which shall lead to self- 
directed reading. A book attractive in appear- 
ance and content. 


WHAT WoUuLD You HAvE DONE? Vernon Jones. 
179 pp. Illus. Ginn. $0.72 

A reader which consists of a series of prob- 
lems in story form for individual and group 
study. The episodes are true stories from the 
lives of such characters as Richard Evelyn 
Byrd, Napoleon Bonaparte, Thomas Edison, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln. At 
the end of each story the reader is to imagine 
that the hero turns to him and asks: What 
would you have done? The stories have been 
analyzed for vocabulary difficulty and every 
word over seventh-grade difficulty has been 
excluded. 


READING AND LIVING FOR THE MIDDLE GRADES. 
Howard C. Hill, Rollo L. Lyman, Nelle E. 
Moore. Scribner’s. Book I—432 pp., Illus. 
$0.84; Book II—468 pp., Illus. $0.88; Book 
IlI—464 pp., Illus. $0.88 


This new and important series of readers 
for the middle grades offers a reading program 
which places special emphasis on the develop- 
ment of an appreciation of the highest values 
in literature. The authors have made their 
selection from the best in the fields of litera- 
ture, using as the criteria for their choice the 
interest-value of the material to the children, 
the freshness of the material, and its signifi- 
cance in developing an appreciation of those 
individual and group characteristics which 
make for a more effective life. Systematic 
training is provided for developing and improv- 
ing the reading rate, reading comprehension, 
and appreciation of what is read. Provision 
is made for self-testing and self-improvement, 
and wide opportunity is offered for individual 
research and pleasure reading. 
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OFFICE AND SECRETARIAL - TRAINING. 
Stickney and Blanche G. Stickney. 
pp. Prentice-Hall, Inc. $1.60 


The purpose of this text is to provide a busi- 
ness laboratory in which the pupil may apply 
practically those principles which he has al- 
ready learned in other commercial classes. It 
supplements the stenographic course by giving 
a fund of general information regarding office 
routine which will be useful to a boy or girl 
entering any line of business. The preparation 
of letters; dictation and transcription; meeting 
callers; office economy; business forms such as 
checks, drafts, bills, telegrams and cablegrams, 
shipping documents, legal documents, etc.; 
reference books; office machinery; filing—ali 
are discussed. The book is _ interestingly 
written and well iliustrated. 


EVERYDAY GOOD MANNERS FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 
Ernestine Louise Badt. 128 pp. Illus. 
Laidlaw Bros. 


The author has stated in this small book the 
rules for good manners as they apply to per- 
sonal appearance and conduct at home, at 
school, in public, in conversation, in correspond- 
ence, at the table, and at social gatherings. 
Margin topics make it possible to use the book 
as a handbook for ready reference; illustra- 
tions make the practical application of rules 
clear. While the book is intended for boys and 
girls, it may be read with profit by adults. 


THE CHALLENGE OF RuSSIA. Sherwood Eddy. 
278 pp. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 12 E. 
4ist St., N. Y. C. $2.50 

The author has made six visits to Russia, two 
during the Czarist regime and four during the 
present government. To help in an understand- 
ing of the Russian situation, Mr. Eddy gages 
both its menace, and its meaning for the rest 
of the world. In a clear, interesting, analytical 
style, he discusses the significance of Russia; 
the meaning of Communism; Russian agricul- 
ture and collectives; industry and labor; the 

Communist Party, Government, and Interna- 

tional; education and culture; morals and mar- 

riage; law and justice; religion in Russia; a 

criticism of Communism; the challenge of Com- 

munism; recognition and non-recognition; the 
outlook for the future. 


THE FAMILY PLAYHOUSE (Pre-primer), $0.24; 
PLAYING Days (Primer), $0.64; DoING 
Days (First Reader), $0.68; REAL AND 
MAKE-BELIEVE (Second Reader), $0.72; 
IN THE WoRKSHOP (Third Reader), $0.80; 
Florence Piper Tuttle. Longmans 

As the titles imply, these books follow the in- 
terests and activities of the children of the var- 
ious ages. Illustrations in color. Suggestive 
games, puzzles, and busy work add variety to 
the readings. 
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Books Received 
Allyn and Bacon, 11 E. 86th St., N. Y. C.: 
MODERN PIONEERS. Cohen and Scarlet. $0.80 
AMERICAN HISTORY WORKBOOK. Wallace 
and West. $1 
SCIENCE DISCOVERY Book. Book III. Wood 
and Carpenter. $1.20 
WORKBOOK IN Civics. R. O. Hughes. $1 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., 
N2Y OCs: 

SKAGS THE MILK HORSE. 
Huber. $0.52 

WoRKBOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS AT SCHOOL. 
Margaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn. 
$0.32 

D. Appleton & Co., 85 W. 32nd St., N. Y.C.: © 

Davip HaRuM. Edited by Carrie B. Parks 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. Laura E. Richards, 
$1 

JUNIOR MATHEMATICS. Englehardt & Ed- 
wards. Book One, $0.96. Book Two, 
$0.96. Book Three, $1.24 

SOLID GEOMETRY. Joseph P. McCormack. 
$1.24 

Richard G. Badger, Boston, Mass.: 
SOCIAL PsycHoLoGy. John J. Smith. $2 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y.C.: 

CHARACTERISTIC RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN. 
Anna M. Reccius Schmidt and Dudley 
Ashton. $0.80 

THE CLASS ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES. 
Margaret Anne MacDonald. $1; 

EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES OF HIGH 
SCHOOL GIRLS. Olivia Pound. $1; 

THE SCHOOL CLUB PROGRAM. Harold D. 
Meyer. $1. Three volumes of Extra 
Curricular Library 

PHYSICAL CAPACITY TESTS. Frederick Rand 
Rogers. $0.75 

Beckley-Cardy Company, 17 E. 28rd St., Chi- 
cago, Ill 

A DoG oF FLANDERS. 
$0.60 

LITTLE SONGS FOR LITTLE VOICES. Geraldine 
M. Ryan. $0.75 

READ IT YOURSELF. Harris and Edmonds. 
$0.70 

The Bozart Press, Atlanta, Ga.: 

WHISTLE OF DAy. Ruth Evelyn Henderson. 

$1.50 


Miriam Blanton 


Louise de la Ramee. 


- The Bruce Publishing Co., 80 Church St., 


IN. VeiGse 

THE Curious Car. Lillian K. Craig 

My EDUCATIONAL GUIDEBOOK. Robert H. 
Rodgers and Harry S. Belman. $0.20 

POWDERPUFF. Alvin M. Peterson 

E. P. Dutton and Co., Inc., 800 4th Ave., 

N.Y. C:: 

RATTLIN THE REEFER. 
$0.90 


Edward Howard. 
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Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 

ADVENTURES IN Music. Thaddeus P. Gid- 
dings, Will Earhart, Ralph L. Baldwin, 
Earl L. Baker, Elbridge W. Newton. $0.84 

CHARACTER EDUCATION. Vernon Jones. $0.28 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS TO ACCOMPANY REMEDIAL 
ENGLISH. Walter S. Guiler and Ralph 
L. Henry. $0.40 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. For Secondary 
Schools. Charles C. Colby and Alice 
Foster. $1.92 

EXERCISES AND TESTS IN ARITHMETIC GRADE 
8. David Eugene Smith, William David 
Reeve, and Edward Longworth Morss. 
$0.28 

GooD READING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. American 
Writers. Cross, Smith, Stauffer. $2.12 

THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE AND 
NATION. Mary G. Kelty. $1.32 

My WorK AND FUN Book. Book IV. Pen- 
nell and Cusack. $0.40 

LA NOVELA DE UN NOVELISTA. 
Valdés. $1.20 

REMEDIAL ENGLISH. Walter S. Guiler and 
Ralph L. Henry. $0.80 

Harcourt, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
N. ¥. Ge 

ENGLISH ESSENTIALS. Teresa M. Ryan and 

Edwin R. Barrett. $0.51 . 
The Harter Publishing Company, Cleveland 
Ohio: 

Work Book IN ALGEBRA. Part II. Myers, 
Thomas, and Persing. $0.68 less 25% 
on orders of 6 or more 

My Work Book IN ARITHMETIC. Book 6. 
Garry Cleveland Myers and Caroline 
Elizabeth Myers. $0.68 less 25% on 

orders of 6 or more : 
| D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: 

A GATEWAY TO Music. Blancke and Speck. 
$1.48 

HicH ScHoot HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION. 
Woolley, Scott & Tressler. $1.16 

OuR JOURNEY OF GROWTH. Francis M. 
Walters 

So-FaT AND MEw-MEw. Georgiana M. Craik. 
$0.56 

TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
Mary Lamb. $0.96 

WASTE Not, WANT NOT, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Maria Edgeworth, Jane Taylor, and Mrs. 
Barbauld. $0.60 

WONDERS OF THE ANIMAL WoRLD. W. A. 
DuPuy. $0.88 

THE WorLD AsBouTt Us. William Dean Pul- 
vermacher and Charles H. Vosburgh 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston Mass.: 

HavInG Fun. Isa L. Wright. $0.64 

LABORATORY TEXTBOOK IN CIVICS FOR THE 
JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL GRADES. Walter 


Palacio 


Charles and 
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R. Hepner and Frances K. Hepner. $0.76 
STONE’S SILENT READING BEGINNING WORK- 
BOOK. Clarence R. Stone 
Laidlaw Brothers, 118 E. 25th St., N. Y. C.: 
THE INDIANS IN WINTER CAMP. Therese O. 
Deming 
LITTLE EAGLE. Therese O. Deming. $0.68 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 5th Ave., N. Y. 
C ° 


LES MALHEURS DE SOPHIE. Mme. La Com- 
tesse de Ségur. $0.60 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., N. Y.C.: 
ENRICHING THE CURRICULUM FOR GIFTED 
CHILDREN. Osburn and Rohan. $2 
C. C. Nelson Publishing Co., Appleton, Wis- 
consin: 
EXPLORATORY SCIENCE, A MEANS OF LIFE 
GUIDANCE. Ben J. Rohan. $1.50 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y.: 
MOTHER NATURE’S LITTLE PEOPLE. Louise 
Jamison. $0.72 


Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
Neva. 


A Book oF ANCIENT PEOPLES. Helen Corke. 
$0.95 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.: 
PROBLEM STUDIES IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. 
Lenox E. Chase. $0.96 
The Science Press, Lancaster, Pa.: 
THE NEGRO IN MODERN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY. 
Dutcher 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
Nid: 
EVERYDAY ECONOMICS. Cornelius C. Janzen 
and Orlando W. Stephenson. $1.68 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot. Harry G. Wheat. $2 
The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C.: 
Boners. Alexander Abingdon. $1 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


ETHICS IN THE TEACHING PROFESSION. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. Vol. IX, 
No. 1, January, 1931. 

Material in this recent research bulletin of 
the National Education Association is pre- 
sented in two parts: I. Instruction in profes- 
sional ethics, which deals with the current 
practices in the schools of preparation for 
eight professions and raises the question as to 
what arrangements for instruction in profes- 
sional ethics should be provided in our profes- 
sional educational schools. Part II deals with 
the standards of professional conduct among 
teachers, specifically with such phases as selec- 
tion and organization of material; relations 
with parents, pupils, community; relations with 
associates; relations to the profession; stand- 
ards in securing and terminating employment; 
standards in connection with teachers’ agen- 
cies, publishing and school supply houses, 
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The pamphlet is most comprehensive in the 
material which it presents as to the ethical 
standards and practices not only of the teach- 
ing profession but of other professions, and 
provides rich material for either classroom 
discussion, supplementary reading, or as a 
source book for state and local teachers’ asso- 
ciations in dealing with problems of profes- 
sional ethics. 


A CATALOGUE OF PLAys. The Penn Publishing 
Company, Philadelphia 


FELDSPAR IN PENNSYLVANIA. Ralph W. Stone 
and H. Herbert Hughes. Topographic and 
Geologic Survey Bulletin M13. Department 
of Internal Affairs and Topographic and 
Geologic Survey, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Natco ART AND HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES. Cata- 
log, 1930. National Crafts Supply Co., 
94 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. $0.25 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 
George H. Ashley. Department of Internal 
Affairs and Topographic and Geologic Sur- 
vey, Harrisburg, Pa. 


THE SMALL GENERAL SHOP. Bulletin No. 50. 
South Bend Lathe Works, 428 East Madi- 
son St., South Bend, Ind. 


SoME ASPECTS OF SCHOOL COSTS AND PUPIL 
Success. Melvin Arthur Steiner. A re- 
print from the University of Pittsburgh 
Bulletin, November, 1930. Very useful for 
those interested in the relation of school 
costs and pupil success 


TEMPERANCE EDUCATION IN AMERICAN PUBLIC 
ScHOOoLs. Second Edition. The Scientific 
Temperance Federation, Boston, Mass. 


TRAINING AND CERTIFICATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. Frank P. Bachman. Field 
Studies No. 2. Division of Surveys and 
Field Studies, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND ADULT EDUCATION. 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: COOPERATIVE EXTEN- 
SION WorRK. Department of Agriculture; 
COOPERATIVE MARKETING AND PURCHASING. 
Circular No. 121. Department of Agriculture; 
Factors AFFECTING THE COST OF SCHOOL 
TRANSPORTATION IN CALIFORNIA. Frank O. 
Evans. Department of the Interior; GLIMPSES 
OF OUR NATIONAL MONUMENTS. Department of 
the Interior; PRICES: WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
AND Cost oF LIVING. Department of Labor; 
SUPERVISION AND RURAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT. 
Annie Reynolds. Department of the Interior. 
EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY, 1931. Part Two. In- 

stitutions of Higher Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior. 
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School Journeys 
(From page 562) 


Stockholm to study vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic which is said to be the most satisfactory 
in the world. Drivers of vehicles and others 
who use the streets and highways display a 
proper respect for law. When the policeman 
in Stockholm raises his white gloved hand, all 
traffic immediately stops. The influence of this 
is reaching all parts of Europe. If there be a 
similar situation in or near a Pennsylvania 
school district, children will not only profit by 
contact with this civics lesson, but they will 
help spread desirable safety practices. 

In Pennsylvania’s drive to improve the qual- 
ity of instruction, advantage should be taken 
of all contributing factors. Putting children 
in direct touch with objects of knowledge is a 
distinct advantage in the learning process. 
England has given the world a great lesson 
in how school journeys can vitalize art, Eng- 
lish, geography, history, nature study, and 
science. Germany has undertaken to have 
her youth learn the country—the social, indus- 
trial, civic, and spiritual life of the people— 
through the medium of the school journey. 
Quality of instruction has been improved 
through this medium and thoroughness has 
been attained through an insistent check. It 
might be well for interested teachers to read 
the articles on these countries which appeared 
in the September, October, November SCHOOL 
JOURNALS. 

Pennsylvania can profitably utilize these 
practices. Every school district has the real- 
istic and concrete within reach of the school— 
the farm or industry, applied civics, much ma- 
terial for nature study and science, etc. Each 
community has its historic material—the mile- 
stone, the shrine, ete. Visitation will not only 
make these meaningful to the children but will 
stimulate research and self-activity on the part 
of the children. If a museum is nearby, use 
of its materials should be made. It is through 
these relics of the past that children are able 
to reconstruct experience and thus get a proper 
understanding of the relationship of the past 
to the present. 

Among the outstanding advantages of school 
journeys are that: they show natural phe- 
nomena in their proper settings; present ob- 
jects, situations, and procedures in their func- 
tioning relationships; blend school life with 
the outside world; stimulate interest in natural 
as well as man-made things and situations; 
afford opportunities to develop keenness, ac- 
curacy of observation, and to experience the 
joy of discovery; develop initiative and self- 
activity; provide healthful and helpful prac- 
tices; socialize school procedures; cultivate the 
habit of spending leisure time in a profitable 
way. 
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WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, dean, school of 
education, Pennsylvania State College, was 
elected president of the Association of Colleges 
and Departments of Education in Land Grant 
Colleges and State Universities at the Detroit 

' convention of the N. E. A. Department of 
Superintendence. 


THOMAS J. WALKER, editor, School and Com- 
munity, Missouri State Education Association, 
Columbia, Mo., was elected president of the 
Educational Press Association of America at 
the annual meeting of that association, held 
in connection with the Detroit convention. 


THOMAS J. SMART of Washington, D. C., has 
been elected instructor in psychology by the 
trustees of the State Teachers College of West 
Chester. 


HENRY KLONOWER, director of teacher bu- 
reau, department of public instruction, Harris- 
burg, was elected vice-president and secretary 
of the National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Training and Certification during 
the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence in Detroit. 


PAUL PHILIPPE CRET, world-renowned archi- 
tect and professor of design in the school of 
architecture, University of Pennsylvania, is 
the winner of the tenth Edward W. Bok award 


| to the individual who served Philadelphia best 


in the previous year. The award consists of a 
chest, medal, scroll, and a $10,000 check. 


Henry L. STIMSON, Secretary of State in 
President Hoover’s Cabinet, received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on Washington’s 
birthday. 


GEORGE GALLUP, national secretary of the 
Quill and Scroll Society, will address the 


_ journalism section of the Enlarged Educational 


Conference and Western Convention District 
in Pittsburgh April 11. His subject will be 
“The Ten Tests of a Good Publication.” 


_  Epwarp LEaF assumed his duties as physical 
_ director in the East Conemaugh High School 
Mr. Leaf was graduated from 
| State Teachers College, California, last June 
_ and took special work at the State Teachers 

_ College, Slippery Rock. His home is in South 
: Whitley, Indiana. 
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R. R. Stuart of Erie has been appointed 
principal of the Columbus school and of the 
evening school. Mr. Stuart fills the vacancy 
caused by the death of J. L. Coughlin in 
December. 


GLADYS REINER of Muir, a Porter Township 
school girl, has made her debut in the Little 
Theatre at Ithaca, N. Y. Miss Reiner is a 
student at the Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
and a member of a glee club which will tour 
New York and Pennsylvania. 


WILLIAM SWALLOW, a student in the senior 
class of Clark’s Summit High School, prepared 
an attractive stage setting for the annual 
school play, “Full House.” H. V. Stewart is 
supervising principal. 


THE MARIETTA district institute of Lan- 
caster County discontinued holding local insti- 
tutes in 1927 with a baiance of $86 in its 
treasury. On February 14, 1931, Superin- 
tendent Arthur P. Mylin sent a check for that 
amount to P. S. E. A. Headquarters as a 
contribution to the endowment of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial, the association’s teachers’ 
home at Columbia, Pa., from the teachers in 
the following districts: Conoy Twp., East 
Donegal Twp., West Hempfield Twp., Mount- 
ville Boro, and Marietta Boro. 


THE DRAMATIC CLUB of Birdsboro High 
School, under the direction of Edna M. Hand- 
work, has raised $650 since the beginning of 
the school year. The club has purchased a 
Burma velour curtain for the stage of the new 
auditorium and has ordered a cyclorama in 
order that plays may be presented more effec- 
tively. Besides the various financial projects 
in which the members were interested, the club 
staged a beautiful Christmas drama, and a one- 
act play on February 6. It will present an 
Easter pageant during Holy Week and the an- 
nual school play during the second week of 
April. 


THE GLEE CLUB of sixty voices of Temple 
University, Philadelphia, appeared before the 
student body of the South Side High School, 
Bethlehem, February 27, under the direction of 
Charles Long, director of music, Chester High 
School. 


CATASAUQUA uses the radio to teach history, 
music, science, vocational guidance, and Eng- 
lish in grades three to twelve. 
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C. S. FRANKENFIELD, supervising principal 
of Catasauqua schools, sends in the news that 
the high school’s debating teams have defeated 
all comers so far. 


THE Music CiLus of the Bethlehem city 
school teachers met on February 4 in the 
parlors of the Bethlehem Y. W. C. A. Elda 
Unangst, soloist in Holy Trinity Church, ac- 
companied by Ruth Kleckner, organist of St. 
Paul’s Reformed Church, furnished the musicai 
program. I. H. Bartholomew of the music 
department presented a paper on “What Is 
Creative Expression in Public School Music 
Education ?” 


THE PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
has given a check for $1,000 to the Lloyd Com- 
mittee for the relief of suffering from un- 
employment. The council has launched a 
campaign for contribution of 1 per cent of 
one month’s salary for four months for the 
same purpose. 


A GUIDANCE PROGRAM is flourishing in the 
Franklin borough school. Failures were cut to 
4 per cent of the enrolment last year. The plan 
is found beneficial to the teachers in every de- 
partment as well as to the child himself. W. 
C. Kidney is adviser to the boys and Frances 
M. Bingham to the girls. A folder is kept on 
file for each pupil in the entire system (Grades 
1 to 12). In this are kept accumulative rec- 
ords of health, intelligence, interests, scholar- 
ship, family conditions, achievements, etc. 


THE CORNERSTONES of the new Harbison 
Chapel and the new science building at Grove 
City College were laid February 4. The two 
buildings are part of a program of expansion 
that is now under way at the college. A third 
building now under construction is a dormi- 
tory for men which will be ready for occupancy 
by January, 1932. 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT of interest to Pennsyl- 
vania educators was President Hoover’s recent 
appointment of Paul M. Pearson as the first 
American Civil Governor of the Virgin Islands. 
Dr. Pearson was formerly professor of public 
speaking at Swarthmore College. He is well 
known as the author of a number of books on 
debating and public speaking. His eight-vol- 
ume The Speaker’s Library is considered one 
of the best sources of all platform material. 


THE NEW CHIPPEWA TOWNSHIP consolidated 
school of Beaver County, located on a six-acre 
plot, was dedicated February 20. The building 
has eight classrooms, a lunch room, a play 
room, and an office. 


GETTYSBURG has 100 per cent N. E. A. en- 
rolment for the fifth consecutive year. 
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SHICKSHINNY schools, H. H. Updegrove, —— 
supervising principal, have had marked suc- 
cess in an English drive which aimed to point 
out and correct the most common speech errors, 
to improve the form and appearance of all 
manuscripts, and to develop in each student 
a consciousness of all errors. 
INTERESTING Bits of Crawford County his- 
tory was published in magazine form as a his- 
tory enterprise by the senior class of Saeger- 
town High School. i 
Rep Lerrer Day for Steelton High School — 
was November 12, 1930. The first copies of 
Steel Points, the school’s newspaper, were dis- 
tributed on that day. This paper now has over 
five hundred subscribers. E 
East HUNTINGDON TOWNSHIP HIGH ScHOOL, F 
located at Alverton, will add home economics 
on both the industrial and vocational arts basis 
to the junior-senior high school for the school — 
year 1931-32. A vocational building is being — 
equipped to take care of this work as well as — 
that of trades instruction, vocational agricul. F 
ture, and industrial arts and general shop for & 
the boys. This district claims to be the first | 
rural one in the State to erect a separate build- 
ing for high school purposes. 
PENBROOK school has a newly installed ——— 
radio system. The radio was presented Feb- 
ruary 25 by Meade D. Detweiler, Jr., for the M 
Parent-Teachers’ Association and accepted by — t 
L. J. Fink, principal of the school. boners 
> sessic 
A SUCCESSFUL PROJECT recently completed in f° 
Steelton High School was the preparation and | Besid 
serving of a breakfast by a class in cooking to J there 
the teachers of the high school. Nell Harris § U's 
is the teacher, y know: 
» for tl 
A FORTY-SIX PIECE BAND was organized in — =n8li 
Biglerville High School last November. The § T 
first public concert was given February 6. — 4; . 
Charles L. Yost, music supervisor of the | of 
Biglerville schools, directed it. Charles I. Raf- 
fensperger is principal of the high school. s TH 
- Colle 
THE PHINEAS Davis Junior High School, — seal 
York, was dedicated February 15. The building — sumy 
is named for Phineas Davis, a native of York, 
who invented the first coal-burning locomotive — Tw 
to be used in America. The Phineas Davis loco- F are p 
motive was first used by the Baltimore and — going 
Ohio Railroad. The dedication address was — Cours 
made by the Honorable John J. Cornwell, for- — tende: 
mer governor of West Virginia and general 
counsel of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. Em 
The building, which has a capacity for 900 stu- ga 
dents and cost approximately $500,000, was a 





opened at the beginning of the second semester, 
January 26, 
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| course entitled the Greek in- English. 
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Miles C. Holden, President 





Our Great Grandparents 


and Grandparents 


USED OIL CLOTH—CALICO and GINGHAM 
FOR BOOK COVERING 


Our Parents and Our Children 
USE HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Because they Wear Better, Last Longer 
and are Sanitary and Weatherproof and 
Double the Lives of the Books 


It is the Easy Way to Economize 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 























' MUHLENBERG COLLEGE is one of the few insti- 
\ tutions offering Greek in the coming summer 
' session. The classes will be conducted by 


| Robert C. Horn, the regular professor in Greek. 
- Besides classes in beginners work and Anabasis 


| there will be a class in Greek mythology and a 
No 
' knowledge of the Greek language is required 
| for the courses in mythology and the Greek in 
| English. 


THE SOCK AND BUSKIN CLUB of West Chester 


: High School presented a mystery play, “Out 


) of the Night,” February 6 and 7. 


| _THE NEW GYMNASIUM at the State Teachers 
| College, Clarion, is being erected rapidly. It 
» should be ready for use by the opening of the 
' summer session. 


' Two TOWNSHIPS in Northampton County 
» are planning new graded schools; another is 


' going to establish a four-year high school 


» course, 


: George A. Grim is county superin- 
 tendent. 


' Emporium’s Parent-Teacher Association has 
| undertaken the project of providing classroom 
[libraries for all grades. To date approxi- 
mately $50 has been expended for that pur- 
Pose in each school and a large aquarium has 
been placed in the biology department of the 


high school. Guy S. Felt purchased and do- 
nated thirty-three reference books for the high 
school library. During the past three years 
six hundred volumes of standard literature, 
reference material, and volumes on special sub- 
jects have been added to the high school 
library. Most of these have been purchased 
as gifts to the school. 


HAMBURG, Berks County, will erect a $50,000 
addition to its present high school building 
during the summer. Muhlenberg, Yerkes, and 
Muhlenberg are the architects. The addition 
will contain practical arts and commercial 
suites, science laboratories, and library. The 
present high school building was erected in 
1922. John N. Land is supervising principal. 


A KINDERGARTEN was opened in September 
in the Ingram school with an enrolment of 
fifty-four five-year-old boys and girls. All 
these children were given the Detroit Kinder- 
garten intelligence test, and twenty-four com- 
posed of the older ones or the ones testing 
highest were promoted to 1B at the beginning 
of the second semester. Adella Kemp, who is 
a graduate of the Illman Training School and 
has had two years of kindergarten experience, 
has directed this kindergarten to the entire 
satisfaction of the parents. 
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PAXTON consolidated school, the new and well 
equipped building of Middle Paxton Town- 
ship, situated one mile northeast of Dauphin, 
was dedicated October 23, 1930. A flag, 
donated by the P. O. S. of A., was presented 
to the school. Teachers in this building in- 
clude Mrs. Ruth Ward, Mrs. Ruth Garman, 
and Lola I. Gotshall. 


PHILADELPHIA school children receive dental 
care in an attractive and comfortable bus 
equipped for dental service. The bus makes 
regular trips to the schools and children who 
would never be able to go to a dentist are given 
care. The project, described in the January 
issue of Hygeia, has been undertaken by the 
Philadelphia Mouth Hygiene Association, com- 
posed of the leading dentists of the city, phi- 
lanthropists, and social workers. 


THE BosToN SCHOOL COMMITTEE voted 
to give temporary work to 100 unemployed 
teachers from January 1 on. Sizes of classes 
in the first six grades of all grammar schools 
were reduced to a minimum of thirty-five 
pupils in order to provide more jobs. 


MorRE THAN 500 citizens of Penbrook at- 
tended dedication ceremonies in the addition 
to the renovated Penbrook school recently. 
The addition consists of eight rooms and one 
large gymnasium-auditorium. 


AT A SPECIAL ELECTION the citizens of Miners- 
ville, Schuylkill County, voted a bond issue of 
$150,000 to erect an addition to the present 
senior high school building. The enrolment of 
the high school is 415. 


WAYNESBURG high school teachers, twenty- 
one in number, have enrolled 100 per cent in 
the N. E. A. 


THE PHILADELPHIA Woman’s City Club at 
1622 Locust Street is offering special advan- 
tages to all professional and business women 
and to out-of-town members. It is waiving 
the initiation fee of $15 until July 1, 1931, and 
is establishing a new class of junior member- 
ship for women between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-six. The out-of-town members will 
find the club a great convenience for overnight 
stays and short visits to the city. Its reciprocal 
privileges with clubs in London, Paris, and 
other cities are a great help when traveling 
abroad. The dues for out-of-town members 
are only $10 per year. 


MounT UNION will add nine rooms to its 
high school. Frank Hersh of Altoona is the 
architect. The addition will provide for 
science. department, commercial department, 
shops, enlargement of library facilities, and 
renovation of present plant throughout, 
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THE MIFFLIN County Teachers Association 
held its winter meeting on January 24. Fifty. 
five per cent of the whole number of teachers 
were present. F. G. Gaige was the speaker. 
At the March meeting the association will con- 
sider a guidance program for the county. H. 
L. Holbrook of the State department will be 
the speaker. 


SINKING SPRING school district has engaged 
an architect to draw up plans for an annex to 
the present high school building. The addi- 
tion will provide for the courses of business, 
home economics, and manual training. The 
building should be completed in time to begin 
the new departments next September. Harry 
E. Sowers is the supervising principal. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL READING DRIVE is being 
conducted at Latrobe under the direction of 
Pennsylvania State College, Ellsworth Lowry, 
supervisor. Children in the first eight grades 
have all been given two group intelligence 
tests, batteries of from two to five reading 
tests, tests of reading ability in arithmetic in 
grades five to eight, inclusive, and reading 
ability in history in the seventh and eighth 
grades. Time-pressure reading drills are being 
used two or three times each week. The class, 
as a whole, keeps a progress chart, as does 
each child. Children whose progress charts 
are unsatisfactory will receive individual 
diagnosis and remedial work. The first week 
in April all tests will be repeated. In this way 
a measure will be secured of the total progress 
in ability to read literary materials, historical 
materials, and story problems in arithmetic. 


OuT oF 78 memberships in N. E. A. from 
Huntingdon County, 36 are of teachers in 
Mount Union schools. There are 306 teachers 
in the county. 


BLYTHE TOWNSHIP elementary school held 
its first patron’s night on January 29 in the 
Cumbola school. E. J. Spelyng is supervising 
principal. 


THE ELEMENTARY GRADES of Blythe Towr- 
ship schools, Cumbola, are publishing a school 
paper, the last issue of which was a Lincoln- 
Washington one. 


MoRE THAN FOUR HUNDRED people attended 
the dedication exercises of the new grade 
school building at Beaumont, Monroe Town- 
ship, Wyoming County, on Friday, January 
30. The exercises, which were rather unique, 
showed the growth and development of educa- 
tion for the past fifty years. The dedicatory 
address was delivered by John E. Morgan, 
county superintendent. Delegates were pres- 
ent from Noxen and Tunkhannock High 
Schools, 
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THe SCHUYLKILL COUNTY EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, an organization that during the 
term 1929-1980 boasted a membership of 659 
members, held its initial meeting for the 1930- 
1931 term in the Porter Township high school 
auditorium, Reinerton, Saturday morning, 
January 17, at 9.30 o’clock, with the Rev. Linn 
Bowman of Philadelphia, a former Schuylkill 
Countian, as the principal speaker. Officers 
elected were: President, W. H. Trautman of 
Frackville; vice-presidents, James Campion 
of Cass Township and F. Thomas Beck of 
Porter Township; secretary, E. B. Moore of 
Joliet, and treasurer, Charles R. Birch of 
St. Clair. 


PERKASIE-SELLERSVILLE consolidated high 
school was dedicated February 11. The build- 
ing contains the latest equipment and provides 
for every branch of study in the modern high 
school. Every room is wired so that a single 
radio installation can be heard in all parts of 
the building. 


THE UPPER SOUTHAMPTON township high 
school, erected at a cost of $70,000, was dedi- 
cated February 9. 





Modern Trends in Education . 
(From page 540) 


the Germans say, the baby was poured out 
with the bath. 

This new educational gospel was proclaimed 
in the name of science, but we are beginning 
to develop misgivings. Science, like charity, 
may be made to cover a multitude of sins. It 
is safe to say that there is at. least as much 
scientific evidence in favor of general educa- 
tion as there is against it. Our present prob- 
lem is to develop the methods by which general 
education may be secured. The best prepara- 
tion for life in a changing! civilization lies 
along the road of independent thinking, for 
the purpose of developing mastery of princi- 
ples and of cultivating generalized attitudes 
and standards of value and conduct. 

The notion of general education is rich in 
implications but these implications cannot be 
developed within the limits of this article. 
It would not be far wrong to say that the issue 
of general versus specific education is involved 
in all our major educational problems. It is 
basic to the theory of the learning process, to 
the question of methods, to the question of 
purposes and aims, to the question of the cur- 
riculum, and to the question of educational 
administration. To seek clarity on this issue 
is like seeking the kingdom of heaven—other 
things will be added unto us. The decision on 
this issue will determine the whole future 
character of American education. 
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Vacation Work for 
Women Teachers 
Paying 
WEEKLY SALARY 
AND BONUS 





F you are between 25 and 
40 years of age; if you have 
had two years of college or 
normal school training with 
three years of teaching -expe- 
rience; if you have the person- 
ality to meet people, the energy 
and determination to make 
good; if you really want to work 
and earn money you will be tre- 
mendously interested in trav- 
eling positions we have open 
for the summer vacation period. 


A Fixed Weekly Income 


The positions pay a salary, assuring those selected a fixed, 
weekly income, plus 2 weekly bonus which substantially in- 
creases earning power in accordance with ability, and offer the 
opportunity to see new places and meet interesting people 
while traveling with congenial teacher companions. Prefer- 
ence will be given those with highest qualifications who can 
start earliest and work longest. 











Use the Coupon in Applying 
The coupon is for your convenience in applying for the posi- 
tions described above. Use it if you have the required qualifi- 
cations, giving age, education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY—Publishers 
Dept. 394, Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, lll. 
._-—_——— SEND TINS COUPON] 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 
Dept. 394, Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III. 


I am interested in working and earning money this 
summer. I can work from 


Send me details about your Weekly Salary and Bonus 
Arrangement. 


Number of years spent in College....Or Normal.... 
Name of College 


or Normal Attended 
I am teaching in 


My position is I have had....years of 





teaching experience. My school closes 








ee 
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not books or correspondence courses. 





Principals and Superintendents 


An Income Throughout The Summer 


Let us tell you about our unique new educational service for grade teachers sponsored 
by an old established organization. We need a limited number of young men teachers 
to represent us. Must have car and be entirely free to, travel. Minimum guarantee of at 
least $50 per week to those who qualify. Special opportunities for a few school men of 
standing to develop into permanent and highly lucrative positions as district and state 
managers. Give full details including age, previous sales experience, if any, and date 
school closes. We give you thorough training on our time and at our expense. This is 


Supplemental Education Association 
134 No. LaSalle St., Chicago 














NEW BOOKS 


FUN WITH NUMBERS—Brown, Mirick, Guy, 
Eldredge. The first book of a new arithmetic 
series—to be used as a 2nd grade reader- 


arithmetic. Seventy illustrations in colors. 


STORYLAND READERS—The best selections 
from literature, and informational material of 
literary excellence. Grades 4 and 5. 

MOTHER NATURE READERS—Dunn and 
Troxell. Baby Animals, 2nd grade; By the 
Roadside, 3rd grade; In Field and Forest, 
4th grade. 

THE STORY OF OUR NATION—Intermediate 
grades. 

THE GROWTH OF A NATION—Upper grades. 

These books, by Barker, Dodd, and Webb, are 
the most beautiful elementary histories ever 


published. Several hundred large cities and 
towns in Pennsylvania already use them. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


140 West 22nd Street, 1931 Cherry Street, 
New York City Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











THE PHILADELPHIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
gave a testimonial dinner, February 13, in the 
ballroom of the Penn Athletic Club in honor 
of Edwin W. Adams, Samuel L. Chew, Milton 
C. Cooper, Armand J. Gerson, William J. 
Lowry, and Parke Schoch. Speakers: William 
John Cooper, U. S. commissioner of education, 
Washington, D. C.; M. S. Bentz, president, 
P.S.E.A., Ebensburg; Ben G. Graham, super- 
intendent, Pittsburgh; and James N. Rule, 
acting superintendent of public instruction, 
and Henry Klonower, director teacher bureau, 
Harrisburg. Nearly 700 participated. 


FOR RELIABLE SERVICE PATRONIZE @ 


Midwest Teachers 
Bureau 


Back Bay P. O. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Kansas City 
Spokane 
South Bend 
Atlanta 


THE RIGHT TEACHER 
For 

THE RIGHT POSITION 

25 official 


application photos 
only $1.50 











MCcKEESPORT is to build a vocational trade 
school in the near future. Plans and specifica- 
tions for the building, which is to cost $600,000, 
are being prepared. The trade school will com- 
plete a $1,500,000 building program approved 
by the voters of McKeesport three years ago. 


BRENTWOOD is obtaining bids for a new high 
school which will be started March 1. A junior- 
senior high is planned. J. D. Boydston is su- 
pervising principal. 


A GROUP of interested mothers of pupils of 
School Two, Yeadon, had installed in the school 
an Atwater Kent Radio with a loud speaker 
in every classroom and a microphone connec- 
tion via office and classrooms which makes it 
possible not only to enjoy wonderful programs 
from outside such as those given by American 
School of the Air but also to broadcast school 
programs within the school. Musical programs 
can be repeated by means of broadcasting 
victrola records. The mothers paid for the 
radio within sixty days by giving card parties 
and by donating money. Children helped by 
producing an operetta and donating proceeds 
towards the fund. 
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Clark-Otis-Hatton 


Modern School 
Arithmetic 


A few of the users of this series 
in the neighboring state 
of New Jersey 
3asking Ridge 
Bradley Beach 
Burlington 
Camden 
Dover 
Englishtown 
Fort Lee 
Garfield 
Garwood 
Glen Rock 
Hammonton 


Jersey City (List) 
Lambertville 
Ocean Grove 
Orange 

Red Bank 
Ridgewood 
Scotch Plains 
Somerville 
South Orange 
Succasunna 
Summit 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 

















READING and LIVING 
For the Middle Grades 


By HILL, LYMAN AND MOORE 


Sets New Standards 


New and Interest-Compelling Materials 
Unit Organization of Selections 
Correlation with Life Values 

Program of Reading Habits and Skills 
Provisions for Independent Reading 
Socialization through Group Activities 
Striking and Attractive Illustrations 


Book One, 84e. Book Two, 88c. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Book Three, 88c. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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The next best 
thing toa 


bank balance 
. for Bills... 


for a Summer Course 


.foraTrip... 


The next best thing to having money in the bank is 
to know where you can get it, quickly, when you 
need it. The Household Finance Corporation, 
America’s foremost personal loan company, has a 
unique plan for teachers that enables you to get 
money in as dignified and convenient a way as by 
drawing it out of your bank account. 

Under this plan, you can borrow $50 to $300 
On your signature alone. There are no embarrass- 
ing investigations. Your School Board is not 
notified. No assignments are taken. Repay in 
monthly installments, any time upto twenty months. 


Rates nearly less on amounts 


above $100 and up to $300 


Household charges nearly 14 less than the usual 
rate, on loans above $100 up to $300. And charges 
are made only on the balance due and for the time 
the money is kept. Visit or mail the coupon to the 
nearest office listed below. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA OFFICES 


ALLENTOWN, 3rd Floor, Wetherhold-Metzger Bldg. 
ALTOONA, 3rd Floor, Penn Central Bldg. 
CHESTER, 2nd Floor, 530 Market St. 
EASTON, 2nd Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
ERIE, 4th Floor, Erie Trust Bldg. 
JOHNSTOWN , 3rd Floor, Firseh Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
LANCASTER, 2nd Floor, Woolworth Bldg. 
NORRISTOWN, 3rd Floor, Norristown-Penn 
Trust Co. Bldg. 
3rd Floor, Jefferson Bldg. 

PHILADELPHIA éth Toes, Bankers Trust Bldg. 

4th Floor, Commonwealth B dg. 
PITTSBURGH, 3rd Floor, Park Bldg. 

READING, 2nd Floor, 526 Penn St. 

SCRANTON, 4th Floor, First National Bank Bldg. 
WILKES-BARRE, 4th Floor, Miners Bank Bldg. 
YORK, 4th Floor, Schmidt Building 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to borrow 
or put me to any expense. 











Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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In— 
The Work-Type Geography 
We offer 
Directed Map-Study Problems 
Directed Picture-Study Problems 
“Lesson Forecast” Problems 
Problems of the People 
Related Problems 
Things to Do 
Six features in a single text! 


DODGE-LACKEY 
GEOGRAPHIES 


ELEMENTARY for Grades 4-5-6 
Single, two- and three-book editions 


ADVANCED for Grades 7-8 
Single and two-book editions 





In preparation: 
PENNSYLVANIA SUPPLEMENT 
Organized on the same plan as the basic 
text, this supplement provides adequate 

material for your study of Pennsylvania. 





Write for information 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
270 Madison Ave. New York 




















Newson 
Readers 
by 
Bryce, 
Hardy, 
Turpin 








Interest the child 
Increase his reading power 


Develop the library habit 


Newson & Company 


73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Necrology 


JOHN A. H. KEITH 


JOHN ALEXANDER HULL KEITH (61), educa- 
tional consultant, department of public instruc- 
tion, since January 24, 1931, and superinten¢- 
ent of public instruction 1927-1931, died in 
Harrisburg February 22, 1931. Interment 
was made at Indiana, Pa. His prior service 
to education included teaching in county ani 
village schools, 1889-92; model school, Illinois 
State Normal University, 1894-96; professor 
of pedagogy, Northern Illinois State Normal 
School, 1899-1906; head of training depart- 
ment, Illinois State Normal University, 1906-7; 
president State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
1907-17; principal State Normal School, In 
diana, Pa., 1917-27. He was author of Ele 
mentary Education, Its Processes and Prob- 
lems, 1905; An Introduction to Teaching, 1923; 
and joint author with W. C. Bagley of The 
Nation and The Schools, 1919. 


ANNA J. CrosBy, 73, for nearly fifty years 
a teacher in the Philadelphia public schools, 
was found dead in her home Wednesday, 
February 11, after friends had missed her 
since the previous Saturday. 


JOHN A. DoNoVAN, for many years represel- 
tative of Houghton-Miffllin Company in eastern 
Pennsylvania, died March 5 of pneumonia. 


MARY EUNICE MANSFIELD, 87, formerly 4 
teacher of English in Easton High School, died 
recently. Miss Mansfield began teaching in 
Easton in 1873 and retired September 1, 1921, 
under the State Retirement Act after having 
served for forty-eight years. 


RACHEL I. McILWAIN of the Louis Elkin 
school, Philadelphia, passed away January ! 
after a long illness. 
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RuTH WINSLOW of the Thomas May Peirce 
school, Philadelphia, died January 28. 





A Correction 


The name of Mary Catherine Snyder, of the 
faculty of the George L. Horn school, Philadel- 
phia, was erroneously listed among the necrol- 
ogy items on page 514 of the March issue of the 
JOURNAL. Miss Snyder has just retired from 
service in the Philadelphia schools and has 
received a splendid tribute from her fellow 
workers of the faculty of the George L. Horn 
school. 





Calendar 


| April 83—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 


April 8-11—Eastern Arts Association, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


April 9-11—Enlarged Educational Conference 


and Western Convention District, Pitts- 
burgh 

April 9-11—Eleventh Annual Ohio State Edu- 
cational Conference, Columbus,’ Ohio 

April 10-11—Southern Convention District, 
William Penn High School, Harrisburg 

April 15-18—Eastern States Association of 
Professional Schools for Teachers, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York City. Ambrose 
L. Suhrie, President 

April 17—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 18—Lehigh Valley Arts Association, 
Allentown 

April 25—Mountain Arts Association, Johns- 
town 

April 25-May 2—Boys’ Week 

April 28-May 1—Western Arts Association, 

Louisville, Ky. 

1, 2—Third Annual Contest, Pennsyl- 

vania Forensic League, -Altoona 

2—Northwestern Arts Association, Erie 

3-9—National Music Week 

10—Mother’s Day 

18—International Goodwill Day 

19-23—National AssociationPublicSchool 

Business Officials, Richmond, Va. Head- 

quarters: John Marshall Hotel 

25-27—State Vocational Conference, 

Eagles Mere 

28-July 4—National Education Associa- 

tion, Los Angeles, Calif. P. S. E. A. 

Headquarters: Los Angeles Biltmore 

27-August 1—Fourth Biennial Confer- 

ence, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

27-August 1—American Child Health 

Association, W. F. E. A., Denver, Colo. 

29-31—Annual Superintendents’ Confer- 

ence, Pennsylvania State College, State 

College 

November 4 and 5—1931 Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

December 28-30—State Convention, P. S. E. A., 
Pittsburgh 


May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


June 


June 


July 
July 


July 
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CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reli- 
Teachers able assistance enroll with 
us. Free enrolment and no charge unless 
position is secured. 


_ . If 
School Authorities %,3°3..427 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. 
No charge. 


Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachersP In either case, write us. 

We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 


























Teachers! The Watchwerd of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Established 1880 5lst year 
205 N. Seventh St. P. 0. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 























Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


ccs prepared 
Fan ssa lemons 


Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation of refreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 


addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’s will serve 
place of the juice of one and one half lemons, 


Horsfords 
Acid 
Witt sphate 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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Have You the Time for All the Subjects 


That You Want to Teach? 


Many subjects that every teacher 
would like to include in the commercial 
course are crowded out because of a 
lack of time, money, and teachers. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 
by Jones and Bertschi 
provides the materials for one articu- 
lated course that greatly enriches the 
content formerly scattered through 
two, three, or even all the following 
courses: 


Junior Business Training 
Vocational Guidance 
Community Economics 
Vocational Civics 


One teacher and one class hour instead 
of two or three teachers and as many 
different class hours means a substan- 
= saving in time, money, and teacher 
effort. 


Reduced cost of instruction plus an 
improved curriculum is one of the 
benefits you may expect from an adop- 
tion of General Business Science, which 
fully meets these Junior High School 
requirements: 


. Information 

. Guidance 

. Exploration 

. Foundational Material 
. Vocational Practices 


General Business Science, published in 
either one or two volumes, with its pro- 
ject pads, teacher’s manuals, objective 
tests, special service bulletins, is a 
fiexible course which may be easily 
adapted to the needs of any school. 
Investigate General Business Science 
and see how fully it measures up to 
these standards, 


For information address our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 


New York 
Toronto London Sydney 




















“A Gateway to Music is ably compiled, 
imparting a great deal of useful knowledge 
in very compact form.” 


WALTER DAMROSCH. 


Blanckée & Speck: A Gateway to Music 


Erb & Kendel: 
Select Songs for the Assembly 


New, authentic, and improved arrangements of many old 
songs, excerpts from familiar operas and oratorios, and a 
liberal proportion of folk songs—all musically worth 
while and all good singing material. For group singing 
in junior and: senior high schools, or for individual voice. 
List price $1.48. 


231 West 39th Street 
New York City 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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WHY GO OUTSIDE 


of your profession for health and 
accident protection, when the 


Teachers Protective Union 


—AN ORGANIZATION BY TEACHERS 
FOR TEACHERS— 


provides the best and cheapest protection obtain- 
able anywhere. | 


These Features Commend Themselves— 


. Lowest cost. 

. Largest field of coverage. 

. Covers Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 
. Covers all forms of Sickness and Accident. 
. Non-cancellable at will of Officers. 

. May be continued if you marry or retire. 


Note This Record of Service— 


Paid to teachers in 1930, $207,789.10. 

Paid since organization (1912) $1,600,269.27. 
Assets of over One-half Million Dollars. 

Paid to Pennsylvania teachers, 1930, $97,147.03. 


All teachers need health and accident protection, as an 
aid and comfort when salary stops and expenses mount. 


Endorsed by Boards of Education. 
Why look farther? Write for particulars. No obligation. 
Address— 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


Breneman Bldg., Lancaster, Penna. 


Or, 712 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Or, 1303 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


ES, 


Woolworth 
Building 


Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 


The "Original" Association for the protection of 


TEACHERS ONLY 














— this amount $173,830.20 was paid to Pennsylvania teachers. cael | 








2\st Year 








A FEW STRONG E. B. A. FEATURES 


1. Absolutely Professional. The sole organization in Pennsylvania 
which accepts teachers only. 


2. Every disease and accident covered. 


3. Benefits for the First Week; for Quarantine; for House-Con- 
finement and subsequent Convalescence due to Sickness or 
Accident, are all paid the year ’round. Your E. B. A. protection 
does not take a vacation just because you do. 


4. All weekly benefits are increased 10% if annual dues are paid 
in one sum. This does not apply to illness only but covers 
sickness, accident and quarantine. And you do not have to be 
confined to the hospital to get this worth-while increase. 


5. Certificates are non-cancellable. Some members of record have 
received benefits eighteen times, but they are still members. 


6. Benefits paid without affidavits. Your word is your bond. 


7. Largest membership. Over 16,000 actual members in standing. 
The E. B. A. does not issue more than one certificate to one 
person. ; 


8. Largest in service. Benefits paid during 1930, $208,896.55. Of 











Claims paid in 38 states of the Union during 1930. 


The E. B. A. is a household word among teachers everywhere. It is well 
known for its promptness and liberality in the payment of its claims. A card 
will bring you complete information about this splendid protection and will 
not put you under the slightest obligation. Address 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


or 
1641 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
5101 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH summer 

courses meet certificate requirements, count for 
credit toward an undergraduate degree, and present 
the most modern accepted teaching methods for im- 
mediate classroom work. The dates for the six weeks 
session are June 30 to August 7 and for the special 
two weeks sessions June 15 to 26 and August 10 to 21. 








Address the Director 
SUMMER SESSION 


University of Pittsburgh 

















PENN STATE 
aw SUMMER SESSION 


INTER-SESSION 
June 15 to June 26 
JUNIA PA COLLEGE REGULAR SESSION 


June 15 to August 14, 1931 June 29 to August 7 


Demonstration School 
Nine weeks. Nine semester-hour 


credits for either professional or Opportunity to study and observe 


widely used, modern methods of teach- 


college standing. Sufficient time in ing Arithmetic, Art, English, Music, 
which to do thorough and satisfac- and Literature in Primary Interme- 
tory work in a limited number of diate and Junior High grades. 

courses. Library and laboratory More than 350 under-graduate and 
facilities. Dormitory life. In the graduate courses in 34 academic and 


country, in the midst of the moun- professional departments. 


tains. Moderate charges for a An ideal summer location for study 
worthwhile vacation combining and recreation. 


study and recreation. For catalog write 





For particulars, address Director 7‘ Director of Summer Session 
of the Summer Session, Juniata 
College, Huntingdon, Pa. THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 






State College, Pa. 
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Bucknell 


SUMMER SESSION 


July 6 to August 14 


VisuAL EpucCaTION is 
one of our new courses. 


Spring suggests the 
value of courses in 
nature study. 


: ee Demonstration School for Student Teaching 

Old Main 
For Full Information Address 

JOHN H. EISENHAUER, DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Pa. 
































CLEVELAND SUMMER SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six Weeks: June 22- July 31, 1931 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard University Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features: 
Observation and demonstration in a public Play Production and Dramatic Arts courses 


elementary school in regular session. in cooperation with the Play House. 
A Reading Clinic. A Nature Guide School and Camp for teachers 
Special offering for kindergarten - primary of elementary science. 

teachers. 


A French. House and 2 German House with a“ nn alpen ween 
observation classes where French and Ger- A Music School, University Chorus, North- 
man only are spoken. eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and 


Courses, observation, and practice teaching in Band, Demonstration Classes. 


Nursery School Education. Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, Summer Session 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





“Cleveland—The Vacation City: Cool, Clea» and Comfortable” 
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ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETHTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Spring ogee Summer 
Session , paar Session 


May ll = —— : June 22 
to ee 2 Pe to 
June 20 2 August 1 


MODERN ‘ ees DELIGHTFUL 
METHODS raeee ROE, 5 LOCATION 
Fall Semester Opens September 14 


PROFESSIONAL AND COLLEGE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Write For Bulletin 























STUDY at the STATE UNIVERSITY 

SUUMEM SESSIONS Summer School 
BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 

JUNE 22 to AUGUST 1 

Wide choice— 254 courses at Berkeley; 209 at Los Angeles. 

Distinguished visitors. Many coursts in Education. Com- Jul 6th 

bine study with play— mountains, seashore, Redwoods. “y 

N.E. iy Convention: Los Angeles, June 28 to July - 

Speci ngements so you can attend convention an A 7 | 5 h 

a aher ethos: Sener Sessions. Write for Bulletins: to ugus f t 

Dean of S Sessi Box A, Uni ity of California, 


Berkeley; or Dean of Summer Session, University of Cali- 
fornia in os Angeles, Box C, 495 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles. 











HOME ECONOMICS 


Technical and Professional Courses 


LIVE in FRENCH leading to Certificates and Degrees. 


Residential—only French spoken—Old Special courses in Home Econom- 
ease Country French staff. Elementary, . . . + 
% ination, Adwmeel, Bia Stk be ics, Dietetics and Teacher Training. 





clusive. Write for circular to Secretary, 
French Summer School. 
McGILL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Montreal - - Canada 





A six weeks’ course for school 
Librarians and Teachers in charge 


MEN WANTED FOR SUMMER WORK of School Libraries. 
High School Principals and Teachers, with car, 
preferably but not necessarily with selling ex- 
So — mgs money oe a 
uly, an ugust, by representing a well- 

established Pennsylvania institution. No DREXEL INSTITUTE 
floaters or quitters wanted. : 
Address MANAGER Philadelphia 

c/o Pennsylvania School Journal 

Harrisburg, Pa. 
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SUMMER SESSION 1931 


CARNEGIE 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


SIX WEEKS, JUNE 26 TO AUGUST 7 


EIGHT WEEKS, JUNE 15 TO AUGUST 7 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 


Public School Music — Fine and Applied Arts — Industrial Education 


Recutar faculty members assisted by several guest instructors. Courses creditable 
toward degree or certification and approved by the State Department of Public 


Instruction. 


Exceptional studio, shop and laboratory equipment. Gymnasium facilities, in- 
cluding swimming and tennis. Interesting schedule of educational trips and in- 


spection visits. Dormitory accommodations. 


Courses offered also in architecture and the fundamental engineering subjects. 


For catalog, address the Director of the Summer Session 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 






































NEW YORK 
hotels located on 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 
and GRAMERCY PARK 


Charming hotels in two of New 
York’s delightful old residential 
sections. Busses and street cars 
to any part of city. Also subways. 


Single Rooms, per day . from $2 





Shared Accommodations, per day, per 
person... . . . from $4.50 


Single Room, bath and all meals, one 
person, pr WEEK . . from $25 


Hotel Judson, Washington Square, South 
Hotel Holley, Washington Square, West 
Hotel Earle, Washington, Square, N. W. 
Hotel Van Rensselaer, 17 East 11th Street 
Hotel Irving, Gramercy Park, South 
Hotel LeMarquis, 12 East 31st Street 


Knott Service Bureau, 103 Waverly 
Place, New York = Telephone, SPring 7-8456 











WANTED: 


Teachers for Summer Work 


For those desiring to use the summer 
months in a pleasant and profitable way, 
our Company offers a splendid opportu- 
nity. A vacation or two spent with our 
firm not only offers you an income of 
from $150 to $500 per month, but a prac- 
tical education which can be obtained in 
no other way. It will teach you how to 
sell yourself to your school board and 
will better enable you to handle your 
teaching problems. 
Teachers with normal school or college 
training are especially desired. This po- 
sition gives you an opportunity to work 
in your home district or to travel as you 
may desire; to be associated with con- 
genial people; and the compensation is 
considerably more than is usually offered 
for summer work. A thorough training 
is given those selected, with a guaranteed 
income to start. 

Please give full information as to your age, 


education, experience and the time you can 
work this summer, in your first letter. 


Address R. H. CLUGSTON 
419 Bulletin Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Two women...Americans...panic- 
stricken at a German railroad 
junction...a train coming around 
the bend...already slowing up for 
the junction. Is it theirs? Who 
can tell them? A ring of polite 
officials about them eager to 
serve, but they could not talk 
each others language. 

Night coming. What if there is 
no hotel? German passengers 
crowding to the tracks as the train 
thunders in and grinds to a stop. 
What to do? 

Then came...blessed sight... 
the Man in Blue. 


Blessings 


the man 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 


on 
in blue 


“We shall never forget the 
words on his cap,” one of these 
women wrote later, “‘American 
Express.’ It was like home, and 
when he smiled and spoke in En- 
glish, we nearly wept for joy...” 

In short, he did things with 
tickets and baggage. A few 
phrases in German galvanized the 
willing officials into action, and 
then a “This way, please. Here we 
are.” And as the train pulled out 
two happy American women 
waved their hands in blessings on 
the Man in Blue. 

Just an every-day common- 


587 





place in his busy life of service to 
travelers, but how much he meant 
to the two women might be gath- 
ered from the way they heldall the 
tighter the American Express 
Travelers Cheques that had com- 
manded such service. 

He was only an outpost of the 
travel service which has manned 
important travel points with En- 
glish-speaking travel staffs. Their 
American Express Service job is 
to extend the helping hand to the 
stranger in a far country. The 
letter we have quoted is one of 
hundreds which have come to 
the American Express from grate- 
ful travelers abroad. They recog- 
nize that the Blue Express Trav- 
elers Cheques are backed by a 
travel organization with a sense 
of far-flung responsibility. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


WORLD 


SERVICE FOR 


TRAVELERS 





American Express Company 
1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
512 Grant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me information on a trip to 


Name 


leaving about 


29 





lasting 





weeks. 











Address 
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TAKE YOUR VACATION IN EUROPE 
... IT NEED COST NO MORE! 


FUN on the 
Rollicking way 
to EUROPE 



































Admission to this orchestra—$105 (up). And 
it’s worth it! Then you really get your passage, 
meals and accommodations free! Your ticket in 
the rollicking, frolicking Tourist third cabin on 
IMM liners also entitles you to one even barrel 
of fun... daily! No wonder the record number 
of 60,522 passengers traveled “IMM Tourist” 
during 1930! 


$105 up 


Delightful Tourist third cabin accommoda- 
tions on such famous liners as Majestic, world’s 
largestship, Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
Lapland, Adriatic, Baltic and many others. 
NO CLASS DISTINCTIONS on the Tourist 
third cabin liners de luxe, Pennlandand Western- 
land. Their entire former Cabin accommodations 
are devoted exclusively to Tourist. The only 
steamers of their kind in the world. 

Several sailings each week to the principal ports 
of Europe and the British Isles. 

Send for fascinating literature describing our 
Tourist third cabin in detail. 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 


voncmsmet Philadelphia Office, 15th & Locust Sts. 
Authorized agents everywhere. 


WHITE STAR e RED STAR 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 
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EUROPE 
Sito *219 


By rail, steamship and motor, all expenses 
from Montreal back to Montreal—to see Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland and France—with 
stops en route at Niagara Falls, Montreal and 
Quebec. Sail on famous Canadian “= 
Empress liners. 

For as little as $365, or as much as $1086, “The 
Travel Guild provides leisurely motor tours of 
Europe on the all-expense basis. Weekly sailings 
April to September. Itineraries to —— country 
in Europe. Ask for booklet ‘‘E 239 












a 
ia Alaska, California, Colorado. DF aes 







Trave hs the West this Fo 
mer with a jo louse 7 
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recreation car forbridge, 
sa Weekly 

uly 

west, Can- 

kies, Yellowstone, Rainier, 


Grand Canyon, Old Mexi 
The Travel Guild, I Inc. . 


830 South Eighth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














Gentlemen: Please send me: 
O Your booklet describing House 
Parties to the beim go | of the West | 





in America, summer o: le 
O Your booklet describing European travel. 











ee ee 





sagen CITY 


Ideal Summer Vacations 


14 to 22 days $225 up 
All Expenses Included 





Weekly Sailings 


from 


NEW YORK 


calling at 


HAVANA 


en route 





Sail aboard a great modern liner on this 
delightful Ward Line Tour to romantic 
Mexico. Rail climb from Vera Cruz to 
Mexico City, 7000 feet above the sea. 
Stop at Havana in each direction. The 
low all-expense fares cover shipboard ac- 
commodations, meals and_ hotels ashore 
and sightseeing in Mexico City and Havana. 


All-Expense Cruises to 


HAVANA 


10 and 13 Days—$140 up 





Apply any authorized Tourist Agent or Gen’i 
Passenger Dept., Foot of Wall St. Uptown Office 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


@ WARD LINE 
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The Electrified, Scenicatly 
Supreme Trait of the new 


OLYMPIAN 


Roller-bearing Queen of transconti- 
nental trains. Joltless, jarless, sootless, 
cinderless riding ease. Glide over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots, Cascades 
by day. Open observation cars. Meals 
by Broadway-famed Rector. 


There’s only one Olympian! 


Northwest 
Wonderland Vacations 






SCHOOL JOURNAL 


GOOD TIMES ARE HERE: 


Help yourself to good times along the Olympian’s 
electrified, scenically supreme trail: Yellowstone Park, 
thru thrilling new Gallatin Gateway; Montana dude 
ranches; Spokane’s Inland Empire; glacier-gripped Mt. 
Rainier, Mt. Baker; Seattle, Tacoma, adventure ports; 
Olympic Peninsula; Puget Sound cruises to old-English 
Victoria, Vancouver, on to Alaska, Return thru Portland, 
California, Colorado. 


Travel independently ... or escorted all-expense tours 
cordially invite you to enjoy saddle trips, hiking, motor- 
ing, fishing, dancing, Pacific Ocean bathing . . . with 
companions you'll like ... guides who know. Just like 
a big house party. Costs as low as $145 from Chicago. 


Include the Northwest Adventureland on your N.E.A. 
trip. Tell us the time and money available. Our travel 
specialists will gladly help you plan. Low Summer Fares, 


H. L. McLaughlin, General Agent, 201 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. Hi. “Murphy, General Agent, 1404-5 Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the 


is the only railway 


Chieago 
and 


California 





En route over the Santa Fe to 
or from the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion in Los Angeles June 28th 
to July 4th, stopovers should 
be arranged as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 

Old Santa Fé, New Mexico 


Petrified Forest Detour, 
Arizona 


Grand Canyon National 
Park. 


Fred Harvey meal service on the 
Santa Fe—another exclusive 
feature. 

vvvvqyvvvv 


Santa Fe service is also available 
to delegates and others attending 
the Fourth Biennial convention of 
the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations at Denver, July 
27th to August Ist. 


For details write or call 


G. C. DILLARD, Dist. Pass. Agent 
SANTA FE RY. 
601 Finance Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phones; Rittenhouse 1464-5 
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Santa Fe 


wuROP 


ALL EXPENSES $ 3 9 5 SEA AND LAND 


FIVE COUNTRIES 


Become acquainted with our amazing travel values. We 
specialize in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. Write for Booklet T 
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under one management 
“all the way” between 


UNIVERSITY 


sCOLLECE COURSES @ CREDITS) 


* EUROPE 
Selected Groups ~, Experienced 

SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL me. 
k10@ EAST 49” STREET N.Y. G 












ALL EXPENSES 
Price deflation hits travel. 15 All 

mse tours. New Tourist Cabin 
ships. $7.60 a day covers every- 
thing, hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
tips. Most Sensational Travel 
Value ever offered. Send forbooklet. 

VACATION CLUB, Inc. 

1616 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








EUROPE—8 COUNTRIES 


$535 Journey by motor,t ally-ho, mountain railway, 

gondola, train and steamer through eigh t coun- 
tries. Excellent accommodations everywhere. Write Teachers 
Travel Dept. forillustrated booklet. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


Integrity Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 
60 Methodist Building, Pittsburgh 








ye he a 


—UROPE Pius 


eels gg roth dy sree leneapad Gi 
ers, Na 


Coast and Ve eames to all of 
urope at 
rite for 64-page illustrated free Book U 6 
All Expenses $340.00 and up 


Travel Inc. 
600 Fifth Avenue, New Yor! 























“The Trip of a Life Time” 


July 3 to August 17, 1931 
Ninth Annual Tour 
Colorado Rockies, Grand Canyon, California, Yosemite 
Valley, North-West, Alaska, Canadian Roekles, Great 
Lakes. You can’t beat it! First class accommodations, 
moderate price. 
Write for illustrated circular. 
F. NEFF STROUP 
Superintendent of Schools Newark, New York 























GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
STATE TEACHERS ASS'NS HEADQUARTERS 


Convenient to Railroads, Shops, tem. ete. 
Presentation of this ad will ¢ bearer to special 
redueed rates. 


Dearborn St. and Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 
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Along the 


Rectade the 
famous Tioga Pass 
motor tour in your 


roundtrip to 


California! 


You can inctupe this spec- 
tacular, mountain tour and all 
of the Pacific Coast on your 
roundtrip ticket to Los Angeles 
. .. if you go Southern Pacific. 

Here’s one way: Enter the 
Pacific Coast by any northern 
United States or Canadian 
route. (See map below.) Then 
through Seattle; Tacoma, Port- 
land, San Francisco. Down 









Yosemite! The Tioga Pass 

Motor Tour connects this 

world-famed National 

Park with Lake Tahoe 

and can be part of your 

ticket for a nominal addi- 
tion in cost. 


Example of one Southern 
Pacific roundtrip, illus- 
trating one way to see the 
whole Pacific Coast on 
one roundtrip ticket. 






















California’s coast line, stopping at 
Del Monte, Monterey, or Santa 
Barbara, to Los Angeles. On your 
return see Yosemite—take the thrill- 
ing motor trip over the Tioga Pass 
to Lake Tahoe. 
Thence direct 
home on historic 
OverLanDRourtE. 

You can reverse 
the order. Or come 
West via the Sun- 
seT Route through 






ue OPTIONAL 
SCENIC TOURS 


‘Route 
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Crest of the 
era 


6200 feet above the sea sparkles 
Lake Tahoe. Southern Pacific trains 
run direct to the lake's shore. 


Between two scenic wonders Tioga 
Tour winds through jagged peaks 
and crystal lakes of the High Sierra. 


New Orleans or the GoLpEN 
State Roure—Chicago, Kansas 
City and Los Angeles. 


Remember, when you go to the 
Pacific Coast this year don’t miss 
one single place you want to see. 
No matter where you buy your 
ticket, insist that it include every 
famous place you want to see after 
you reach California, Southern 
Pacific serves more of California 
and the Pacific Coast than any 
other railroad. Use coupon below. 


Low summer fares West are in effect May 15. 


Southern Pacific 


4 GREAT ROUTES FOR TRANSCONTINENTAL TRAVEL 








= 





, 
tekbhne Crty-cucnea) | TITITITITITLITITLL LL 


O. P. BARTLETT, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, or H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City. My Pacific Coast 


destination will be 





[]GreatSaltLake [{]LakeTahoe {] Yosemite 
{ } San Diego 


{]SanFrancisco {[]Los Angeles 


Name 


{}SantaBarbara []ElPaso 
Address 


Please send me an itinerary that will include the places I have checked: 
{}TiogaPassTour [ ] The Big Trees 
{]San Antonio []Houston []NewOrleans 


{]CraterLake [] Pacific Northwest 


3105 





AN 





IDEAL SIDETRIP ON YOUR RETURN FROM THE N. E. A. 
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Get OFF 





MAIN STREET 


When you go 


to or from 


See unfamiliar sights—gain refreshing new 
impressions! ‘A real tonic to nerves—this dif- 
ference,’’ doctors say. 

On the way, a bit of Old Spain— Havana. 
Then through the gigantic Panama Canal— 
one of the world’s wonders. 

Three great New Electric Liners (no 
smoother om afloat)—California, Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania. 

Largest, fastest, finest in intercoastal service! 
Fortnightly, 13-day express sailings coast-to- 
coast. Also Special water-and-rail round- 
trip tours. 


REDUCED SUMMER FARES 
Effective now 
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PLAN YOUR VACATION NOW 


ico : 
“Campus Silver Bay School For Boys’’ 


VACATION 


CONFERENCE 
Silver Bay-on-Lake George, N.Y. 


AUGUST 15° TO 14H 


Combines ABUNDANT RECREATION with 
Informative Lectures — Group Discussions and 
Delightful Entertainment 


Guest Speakers and Artists: 
Dr. Edwin C. Broome, Sup’t of Schools, Phila.; 
Dr. Arvie Eldred, Sec’y N. Y. State Teachers’ 
Ass’n; Dr. Geo. M. Wiley, Ass’t Comm. Educ., 
N. Y. State; Rev. J. Ernst James, B. D., of Lon- 
don; Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt; Rt. Rev. Ernest 
M. Stires; Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson; Col- 
onel Raymond Robins; Mr. Gifford Gordon, of 
Australia; J. Thurston Noe, Organist, Wanamakers, 
N. Y.; Double Quartet from the Westminster 
Church Choir, Ithaca. 


$ and FOR 2 WEEKS 
40 up with Room and Board 
RESERVATIONS MADE NOW 
Registration Fee $3.00 


Address: Dr. Thornton B. Penfield, Chairman, 
347 Madison Avenue . . . New York City 











Through the By-Ways of 


Romance 
... ON A HOLIDAY OF MAGIC! 
EUROPE 
o 22 to 37 days O 


$196 TO $294 


Let us tell you more about these wonder- 
trips .. . our booklet T 12 describes them 
in detail... write for it TODAY! 


TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


640 Terminal Tower Cleveland, Ohio 








HAVANA TOURS -—9- 
day all expense inclusive 
tours to Havana and return 
by Panama Pacific Liner. 
Ask for folder. 


Ideal Connections. 
National Education 
Association Convention 
June 28—July 4 
Round Trips: One way 
water. One way rail. 

















Leite Asoly 10 15th & Locust Sts., Philadelphio, 
pose §6=—Pa., or authorized steamship or railroad 
agents. 


iy 
fonama facifie fine 


, ALL NEW STEAMERS + 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





inines all Groups, Delightful Hotels, 
$ 6 9 5 Experienced Leadership, 
Reliable Management. 
Attractive Tours. 
COMMONWEALTH TOURS 


THE BEST FOR LESS 
Small i 
Complete Sightseeing Programs, 
Send for our Through Europe Booklet of Over Twenty 
38 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Sih wl ee wre NEA fro lo sxe = : y 
"| T Banff! lake louise! Canadian Rockies'¢ 


You’ll see other mountains, but “these vast ranges exceed fi 
in grandeur the Himalayas, the Alps and the Andes, all of 
which I have seen” says the author of the Light of Asia. 


You'll see other exciting resorts, but “there are no mountain 
resorts in all the world that compare in natural loveliness 
with Lake Louise and Banff” says Frederick L. Collins, all- 
seeing, all-knowing globe-gadder. 


io See that your ticket to or from the West includes this 600- 
— mile stretch of Alpine peaks and valleys, of castle-in-the- 
clouds resorts, of rainbow-tinted lakes. No expensive side trips 
necessary ...they’re right on the main line. So also are Van- 












































couver, and Victoria, “more English than England,” and a py pening Wales idan fcsees 

; glorious daylight cruise through Straits and Sound to Seattle. Agent, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
‘ 9 3 ? ' Montreal, Canada, Dept. 16 

And while you’re there, as little as $90 more gives you Alaska! Siceaencianmaainans Adiabene 
is, Our “Princess” sailings dovetail beautifully with pre- or post- | tive folders, giving details and costs of the 
S, convention plans. “It won’t be long now!” Hurry in your trips checked below: 

request for booklets, before completing any vacation plans. | Consdion CT fr Tours 
r No obligation. Just mail the coupon. | oO aa “ of the West 

aska 
ege 
e | Name 
anadian FacHic |. 

= ee WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM I City. State 
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RIDGEWAY SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
See the West 


Teachers! and 
The National Parks 


SPECIAL N. E. A. TOUR 
30 DAY TOUR 
Leaving Saturday, June 20 


COME WITH US 


Decide now to have a real vacation tour and to enjoy the West with this fine party 


—SEE— 
GRAND CANYON OF ARIZ. PIKES PEAK 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS YELLOWSTONE PARK 
GIANT REDWOODS PETRIFIED FORESTS 


COLUMBIA RIVER DRIVE ROYAL GORGE 
For further information and reservation write at once to: 
RIDGEWAY SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


O. H. SHENK & SONS 
317 Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 




















| Rock ; 
IE Outstanding Publications Which Are 


Attracting Nation-Wide Attention 
Cee The Morrison Spelling Series 


By J. Cayce Morrison 
A new series of spellers containing the words every- 
one should know how to spell, and providing for the 








diagnosis and correction of individual spelling diffi- 
culties. 


Los Angeles—June 28-July 4 . . 
The Iroquois Geography Series 
See the Best of the West on Dy Bodley and Thurston, 


STOP: A new series of basal texts and work books which 
OVER ANYWHERE make geography refreshing to teach and fascinating 


Go via Oldest Amer ica to study. Texts most readable, and rich in pupil and 
teacher aids. Work books distinguished for effective 


Return via Scenic Color ado and varied exercises and excellent outline maps. 


and attend the s H i 
WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ———— a 
CONVENTION AT A new series of history texts and work books, 


DENVER—JULY 27-AUGUST 1 covering our Old World background and American 
History to the present day. The most complete and 


One Low Round Trip Fare least expensive series of elementary histories on the 
Through Service—Both Directions market. 


SUPER-SERVICE TRAINS The Iroquois Arithmetics 


Every Travel Luxury—No Extra Fare By DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 
An unusual series of arithmetic texts distinguished 
for scientific background; simple, step-by-step process 
development; appealing child problems; scientificall 
s ( constructed drills and tests; and many other worth 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE _—_1010B while features. 
For descriptive literature and details write WRITE FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 


H. M. Brown, G.A.P.D. or Lincoln Burgher, D.P.A. 
Rock Island Lines ’ ack aed Lines IROQUOIS PUBLISHING Cco., INC. 
203-4 Park Bldg. 1204 Fidelity-Phila. Trust HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. New York Chicago Atlanta 
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DESK 


. that serves the 
modern classroom 


ingépimportant ways 





HE amazing advantages of the 

“American” All-Purpose Universal 
Desk have won the enthusiastic approval 
of Superintendents, Principals, Trustees 
of schools everywhere. For beyond its 
stamina, its sensible, practical, durable 
construction ... are features of such 
obvious merit that with its introduction 
at the N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence Meeting in Detroit, it 
became of paramount importance as an 
example of modern equipment for 
progressive, modern schools. 

Please note carefully the photographic 
illustrations. Please read the 6 distinct 
ways this 1 desk serves. See how with 
posture-correctness the “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk makes other 
valuable contributions to the proper 
physical development of 
school children. 

Specialized experience 
... exacting research... 
meticulous experiment 
developed this desk. It is 
ready now for your school 
...afine example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany craftsmanship, and ingenuity. 

When you seat your school .. . in- 
stall this modern unit. Give the children 
placed in your charge the outstanding 
advantages this desk brings. 








Book Support—A : 4 Comfort for Cripples 
1 special book sup- “ —Various attach- ~ 
port extension— ments purchased sep- 
quickly converting the arately as required, to 
standard model to an fit the physical fault of 
eyeconservation desk. the pupil. 














Level Top—A sim- . 5 Study Hall Top—in 
2 ple device attached place of the stand- 
below the lid holds it ard top, a top without 
at a level. Especiaily book receptacle can 
desirable for group be substituted. Ideal 
study or socialized for high school and 
recitation. study hall purposes. 














6 Standard Type— 
For all ‘round 
school use. As indi- 
cated in illustrations, 
various adjustments, 
attachments and 
vices quickly adapt it 
to any use. 


 poatapiepet desk— 
Atilting top for use 
in the typewriting de- 
partment. Turn the 
top down—and it’s set 
for study or work. 
































E R ro E Poster on posture furnished for each classroom. Just send the coupon... and with it 
we will mail you several authoritative booklets on posture and seating. 62,000 of these 
posters have been sent to schools the country over. Size 17% by 25 inches—printed in 3 colors—it 
graphically shows children why they should sit erect. Hang one in every classroom in your school. 
Please use the coupon. (PS5) 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. i 
Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster on correct sitting. Principals and superinteadents 
will be supplied with a poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the number of classrooms, 


Name . Address. 


Pee nee: nL] Number of classrooms 
(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
RSI 











stATinG? 


«@) American Seating Company 


rs 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


Market, 11th & 12th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh Office: 217 Fulton Bldg. 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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FT SCPE MPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer School 


Biology 
Chemistry 
Classical 
Language 
and Literature 
Commercial Law 





Economics 

Sdocation Opens June 29—Closes August 7 
nglis 

Finance TEMPLE UNIVERSITY'S Summer Sessions make avail- 
jie able to teachers and regular students all the stand- 
History ard courses leading to various degrees. The 1931 


Insurance 
Mathematics 
Merchandising 
School Music 


Organization 
of Management 


Sead Summer Session is particularly rich in cultural and 

for 1931 practical subjects. Listed at the left are the general 

courses, but our Summer Session catalog, fully describ- 

Summer ing all phases of the work, living quarters, social life, 
Sessions will be sent free upon request. 











Philosophy Catalog to Director of Summer Session 
‘ Ri pe TEMPLE UNIVERSITY... Philadelphia, Pa. 
olitical Science 
Psychology 
Sociology PRRI WIN 5 assec scans cecsscc cscs sees sasooasmess con Souvssareestespobcesousbal sop cacetytesvacsooaravasastesooomnaateran oeeelie 
— Address State 














IVI FE IVI O ’ Do You Know 


that the shortest distance to central 


China is via the North Pole? 





It’s easy to compute distances 


Om. pai h 
on the 
| i Leg GOODE 
Supply ot 
16-INCH GLOBES 
POLITICAL - - - - PHYSICAL 
#WINS TON One inch on ~~ ge eee 500 
miles on the earth. 
eee This is but one of many types of ques- 
DICTIONARY tions that are best answered through the 


Defines every word so that use of a 16-inch globe. 


its use and meaning can be We recommend them 
instantly understood for your 
Advanced Edition $2.64 Indexed - - - $2.88 Social Studies Classes 
Intermediate Ed. 1.20 Primary Edition 80 


Write for further information 

Published by 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 270 Madison Ave. New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Use in more than 1600 places 
indicates a definite trend toward 


RUGG’'S SOCIAL 
SCIENCE COURSE 


It meets today’s demand for a live, pertinent course 
in contemporary problems and how they came to be. 

















Much new material and extensive use of the dramatic 
episode mark a treatment seldom approached for effec- 
tiveness or interest. 


Pupils’ Workbooks of Directed Study provide a stream 
of thought-provoking activities and make the Rugg 
Course readily usable. For further information 
write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











Just Published 





EVERYDAY SPELLING 


By Henry Suzza._o, President, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, formerly Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Henry Carr PEARSON, formerly Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Mito B. Hituecas, Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


First Book—For 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Grades. 174 pages. Price, $0.48 
Second Book—For 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th Grades. 168 pages. Price, $0.48 
WO distinctly new books which teach the spelling of a large number of 
words—3,872 basal words, 1,040 supplementary words, and many other 
words presented less formally. Built up from a carefully selected and graded list 
of words, taking into account the various recent studies and investigations. Con- 
tain many new features. Designed for the study-test-study plan of teaching, 
though they can be used with other methods. The matter for each half-year 
includes fifteen or twenty sections, each designed for a week’s work. Study 
Helps are included. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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